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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


. || LANGHAM HOTEL, 


sii PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
5 | ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
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Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


| ~ Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of wary 
.C. Established 1825. 


> || NEAVE'S FOOD 


: FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


- BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


PER Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 


OUR | _the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
OK. _ iiss enitedsmied mete sae 


See Sipeatnn, page /7, aa pactandainn: of Endow- 

IME ' Ni ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 

) IN / \T ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 
AKE 

IS 
LIFE ASSURANCE. ) 

| ACCUMULATED FUND, . . .. £4,500,000 y 

PAID IN CLAIMS, . .  .  . 8,000,000 Hi 

1ue. ANNUAL INCOME, . . ... 500,000 ii 

PROFITS DECLARED, : ‘ : 4,000,000 | 


890. L 48 Gracechurch St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary & Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. F. A. RUFF, 104 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 


~‘ ‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
en ee Growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
y and for repairing the waste Hind 
which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity.'—MEDI- 
E+) Processes of life,,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 
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ISSUE OF SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES, 
with FIFTY PER CENT. BONUS. 


IMPORTANT ADVANCE IN THE PRINTING ART. 
THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE 


‘IT IS TO THE PRINTIN SUSINESS OF THE PRESENT DAY 
WHAT THE INVENTIONS ©) GUTEN JERG AND CAXTON WERE 
TO THE PRIMITIVE WRITING s¥sikMS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


‘A MACHINE FROM WHICH I CANNOT BUT ANTICIPATE 
EFFECTS EQUALLY EXTENSIVE AND BENEFICIAL TO MAN- 
KIND.’—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


The LINOTYPE COMPANY (Limited) OFFER for SUBSCRIPTION, 
%s50,000 of PREFERENCE SHARES of £5 each, bearing interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum in addition to a Bonus of 50 per cent. upon all amounts of 
two Preference Shares and upwards applied for, to be given in fully paid ordinary 
45 Shares, thus entitling the holder to a further and future share of contingent 
profits. 

The 6 per cent. interest on the Preference Shares is already covered by income 
from Royalties (on machines now placed and satisfactorily working in various leading 
newspaper and printing offices, and machines in course of construction), and the 
capital to be raised from this issue of Preference Shares is for building machines for 
which actual signed orders have been obtained by the Company. 

The field for these machines is practically unlimited. 

The Preference Shares are payable in five instalments of £1 each at intervals of 
not less than two months between each instalment. Interest at 5 per cent. will be 
paid on investments in advance. The Company already possess manufacturing 
works at Manchester. 

Forms of application for Preference Shares (with bonus) with copies of reports, 
— and other information of the fullest character, also orders to view 

ainotype Machines at work, can be obtained — the undersigned.— By order of 
the Board, . C. THOMASON, Secretary. 

6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C., poe 1891. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ; . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CurisTIAN, Esq. | Emive Levitra, Esq. 
} 





Sir H. S. CunninGuam, K.C.LE. Wi itaM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFrep Dent, K.C.M.G. Rospert STEWART, Esq. 
Joun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. | James WuiTTALtL, Esq. 


Manager—Joun Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 
Secretary—WiiiiaM CHARLES MULLINS. 


Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL Bank OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS ForRREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. | Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. | Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 





44, 48, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 
FORMERLY 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, 
JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED. 


CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, . ; ; . . $2,000,000 © 0 

Paip Up, and in course of below wid, ‘ > 251,003 15 © 

RESERVE Funp, in hand and in course of =e wesbeed, 223,000 © © 

UNCALLED CAPITAL, ‘ . . . ‘ . - 1,748,906 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Ivgson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.iys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppe i, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
42 = for Three and Four Years. 
5 »» for Five Years and over. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


xt Sourma CHariottTs Srrest, 
Epinsurcu. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 


Authorised capital, £2,000,000; subscribed £251,685 ; 
paid-up, £100,317} total « apital, and F 
reserve fund, £261,708. 


Head Office—QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiverPoo. STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHiey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head O ffiice—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHEs in Victor1a, NEw SoutH Wacgs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CaviTaL,... « . « £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-ur C APITAL, . . £400,000} RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESE RVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WitiL1aM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


igipaaaso stibynetianye ones 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, tk wwe 332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL,. . . . . .. 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . 16,848 


A. H. CAM PBEL L, Esq. ™ Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture 
‘or 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpinsorGu. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . : £505,000. F 
Directors. 
GrorGe AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Grorce Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Sestindine, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™m. B. DuNLor. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tart, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Dgesentrures, DesentuRE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofieee~se ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE. (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. | 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON mae oo ~ A. (Oxon.), LL.D 


Assisted t 
ie 4 WOOLRYCH PE ROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the Dean oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nepean Smitu, ro Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweeprE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. ScHemE, THE 


























UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 
appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books.’ 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 





REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limreo) 
30—34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 





-OPENING Ol 


ST. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE 
AFTER ALTE RATIONS. 

During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till g a.m., and 
from 3.15 till 6 p.m.), for the SUPPLY of the MINERAL WATER to VISITORS, 
at the Charge of One Penny per Visitor. 

St. BERNARD'S WELL, SrockBRivDGE, April 1891. 





THE 


PRIMROSE LEAGUE 


Edinburgh Divisional Council 


Primrose Day Festival 
1801 





The Right Hon. JAMES LOWTHER, M.P. 


WILL DELIVER AN 
IN THE 


ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE 
This (Saturday) Afternoon at Half-past Two o'clock. 


The Right Hon. The EARL OF ROSSLYN 


Will Preside, and COLONEL WAUCHOPE, C.M.G., and LEWIS 
M‘IVER, EsqQ., will also take part in the proceedings. 


ADDRESS 


TICKETS (2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d.) may be obtained from the 
Secretaries of ae Edinburgh and Mid-Lothian Habitations, and from 
the Secretary of the Divis lonal Council at 122 George Street, as well 
as at the Conservative Association Rooms, 34 Castle Street. 


JAMES HAY, 


Hon, Secy. Edinburgh Divistonal Counct?. 
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GRAMER’S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 — Street, LONDON. 


PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 

Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 

In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 

hoice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 

IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 800 guineas. 








Pulvermacher’s 


ELECTRIC GIRDLE 


Price TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Is the CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE ever offered to the Public, and for restoring lost 


nerve and muscular power it has no equal. 


Pulvermacher’s Electric Girdle, 
Whilst powerful enough to deflect a needle across the Atlantic 
Ocean, is so harmless that a child can wear it without discomfort, 
and for RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
NEURALGIA it acts like a charm. Testimonials for torpid 
liver, indigestion, and nervous debility have been received by 
thousands at 


PULVERMACHER’S Galvanie Establishment, 


194 Regent Street, London, W. 
Pamphilets Free. 
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Messrs, Macmillan & Co.'s New 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
Just Ready, Fourth Thousand, 8vo, ras. 6d. net. 
rt ~ ~ > ™ 7 I> “ — 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, 
TWELVE YEARS, 1833-1845. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul's, etc. 

TH ME S.—* Will quickly take its _ among the most interesting of the many extant accounts of what 
is called ‘*‘ The Oxford Movement.” . The volume, as a whole, is an historical and critical study of the 
highest interest.’ 

RE- waa E OF ‘THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Just Published, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. _ In Nine Vols 
To be Published Quarterly. 


ConTENTS OF VoL. I.—The Tempest — Two Contents or Vot. II.—Much Ado About No- 
Gentlemen of Verona—The Merry Wives ot Windsor thing—Love'’s Labour's Lost--Midsummer Night's 
— Measure for Measure—Comedy of Errors Dream— Merchant of Venice—As You Like It. 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW .—‘The book is almost perfect, learned without being pedantic, complete 
without undue profusion.’ 
Just Ready, extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 


REMINISCENCES AND RESEARCHES IN DANBY IN CLEVELAND. 
By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘A History of Cleveland,’ ‘A 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’ etc. 

NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Just Ready. Globe &vo, €s. 


ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN THE WEST. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D , D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow 
of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
THE TIMES.—‘ These masterly essays should be as we.come as if they were new. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘A delightful volume full of suggestion and stimulus.’ 
NEW BOOK BY THE REV. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHILOMYTHUS. 


An Antidote against Credulity. A Discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., late Head Master of the City of London School. Crown 8vo. 
BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON J. M. WILSON. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE SERMONS. 


SECOND SERIES, 1888-1890. 
By J. M. WILSON, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester and Vicar of Rochdale, late Head Master of Clifton 
College, Author of ‘Essays and Addresses,’ ‘Some Contributions to the Religious Thought of our 


Time,’ etc. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
IN ONE VOLUME. BY. MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Just Ready. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Just Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
; a / ry eh > » . - . y ~~ 
WILD BEASTS AND THEIR | ROYAL EDINBURGH: 
WAY S. Her Saints, Kings, and Scholars. 
Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Makers 


With ehatumadiet s Rt. she | Of Pierence, | The Makers of Venice, atc. With 
Prince of Wales. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, __ Illustrations by GeorGe Retp, R.S.A. 


mA, ERGS., F-R:S., Author of ‘The Nile ACA DEMY.—‘Is likely to be regarded for many 

Tributaries of Aby — ‘The Albert N’yanza a day as the book of Edinburgh.’ 

Great Basin of the Nile,’ etc. With Iliustrations. BLACKWOOD S MAGAZ/NEF.—‘ As brilliant 
THE TIMES.—‘ The work is full of exciting and vivacious as anything Mrs. Oliphant has 

adventure.’ written.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


* Rewritten and considerably enlarged. ee 
ACA DEMY.—‘ It is the ie truth about Mr. Kipling that he has power—real intrinsic” power.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 
: - a Just Published. P 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. . i a otate 
CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. ; 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘No politician or political student can afford to ignore Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's argument, whilst no candid and intelligent reader will deny the charm of his book. 


3y MR. WALTER PATER. 
Just Ready. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 


By WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
THE RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and | MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: His Sensa- 
Poetry. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. | tions and Ideas. ‘Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s 
APPRECIATIONS. Withan Essay on Style. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


oe Just Published. | Vol. I., No. 1, royal 8vo, 5S To be continued Quarterly. 
THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 


MARCH 1891. Contents.—I. Articles—The British Economic Association. By THe Epitor.—The | 


Eight Hours Movement in Victoria. By JoHn Rar.—The Eleventh Census of the United States. By 
Professor RichHMOND Mayo Smitu.—Some Points in French Economic History. By Dr. F. SE—Esoum.— 
Economic Doctrine in England during the Eighteenth Century. By Kev. Dr. CunNiINGHAM.—The Living 
Capital of the United Kingdom. By Professor J. S. NicHoLson. —The — in School and the Theory of 
Value. By Professor Wirser.—Some Aspects of the Theory of Rent. By L. L. Prick.—The Fall in Silver. 

$y Henry Hucxs Gisss.—The Boycott as an Element in Trade a ec By Joun Burnett. —Diffi- 
culties of Socialism. By the Right Hon. Leonarp Courtney, M.P. II. Notes and Memoranda, Ill. 
Reviews. IV. Recent Periodicals and New Books. 


we VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Just Published. Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 2s. 


SCOTT—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. H. Stuart, M.A., Principal and Professor of English, 





Kumbakonam College. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


and Recent Books 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE ENGLISH STATESMEN 
SERIES.’ 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ree &.L. 
By J. R. THURSFIELD, M.A., 
Late fF svat of Jesus College, Oxford. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘A model of what such a book 


should be.’ 












VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 






William the Conqueror. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

Henry VII. By James Gairdner. 

Cardinal Wolsey. By Professor M. Creighton. 
William III. By H. D. Traill. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Frederic Harrison. 
Walpole. By John Morley. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
WARWICK the KING-MAKER. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


DA ILY¥Y NEWS.—‘The biogr apher has done his work 
faithfully, lovingly, and well.’ 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


General Gordon. By Col. Sir W. Butler 
Henry V. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple 
Wellington. By George Hooper. 
Dampier. By W. Clark Russeil 

Monk. By Julian Corbett. 

Strafford. By H. D. Traill. 

Warren Hastings. By Sir Alfred Lyell 
Peterborough. By W. Stebbing. 
Captain Cook. By Walter Besant. 

Sir Henry Havelock. By A. Forbes. 
Clive. By Col. Sir Charles Wilson. 

Sir Charles Napier. By Col. Sir W. Butler. 
Sir Francis Drake. By Julian Corbett. 


*,* Other Volumes will follow 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITIONS 
OF MR. ALFRED AUSTIN'S POEMS. 

Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 55s. 

THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. 

By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

Vol. 1.—The Tower of Babel: A Celestial Love 
Drama. 


Vol. II.—Savonarola: A Tragedy. 
Vol. III.—Prince Lucifer. 


VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
Vol. V.—Narrative Poems. Vol. VI.—Lyrical Poems. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A CIGARETTEMAKER’S 
ROMANCE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 





GLOBE.—‘We are inclined to think this the best of 
Mr. Crawford's stories.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of a Marzio’s Crucifix. 


Lonely Parish. A ‘Tale of a Lonely Parish. 
Doctor Claudius: A True Paul Patoff. 
Story. With the Immortals. 
| A Roman Singer. Greifenstein. 
Zoroaster. Sant’ Iario. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Just Ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by 
WALTER CRANE. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Herr Baby. Christmas Tree Land. 
Grandmother Dear. *Us:' an Old-Fashioned 
The Tapestry Room. Story. 

A Christmas Child. ‘Carrots,’ Just a Little Bo 
Rosy. Tell Mea Story. 

Two Little Waifs. The Cuckoo Clock. 

The Rectory Children. Little Miss Peggy. 
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NOTES 
Deatu has been all too busy in the Unionist ranks 


of late. 
followed by a vacancy at Whitehaven, and now South 


The vacancy in the City of London was soon 


Dorset, the Harborough division of Leicestershire, and 
the Stowmarket division of Suffolk have to elect new 
members in the place of Colonel Hambro, Mr. Tapling, 
and Mr. Greene.. Mr. Baring’s seat in the City will be 
worthily filled by Mr. Hucks Gibbs, while at Whitehaven 
—a small borough, with an unbroken Conservative record 





Sir James Bain will stand in the Unionist interest. 
But public attention will be concentrated rather on the 
four county constituencies—for Mid-Oxfordshire, too, has 
lost Mr. M‘Lean, who has been appointed a Master in 
Lunacy. In all there is this point of similarity: they were 
carried by the Liberals in °85, and by the Unionists in 
‘86, so here is a peculiarly favourable opportunity for 
the Gladstonians to test their favourite meteorological 
formula. This fact alone should restrain their scribes 
from writing nonsense about a* miniature general election.’ 
If the battle be fought with the proper weapons and the 
proper spirit, there is no reason why the right side should 
not win. But in each case assuredly the battle will be to the 
strong and the well prepared. In Oxfordshire Mr. Morrell 
opposes a gentleman who personifies the inhuman prig- 
gishness of Oxford and Balliol Radicalism. In the other 
counties the Unionist candidates have not yet been chosen, 
though the other side has its men ready. But the start 
thus lost ought soon to be recovered. 

In the Commons on Friday Mr. Smith announced the 
terms of the reference to the Royal Commission on Labour 
and the names of the seven-and-twenty members who 
have been appointed to serve on it. Lord Hartington is 
to be chairman, and his committee includes none who 
should not have been included, and no one save themselves 
will regret the absence of the rejected. Capital has two 
admirable representatives in Mr. David Dale and Mr. George 
Livesey; labour has unimpeachable champions in Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Mawdsley; Mr. Tom Mann is as little objectionable 
an advocate of the New Unionism as could be discovered ; 
statesmanship will find a voice through the Chairman and 
Lord Derby; while that educated portion of the com- 
munity which regards economic questions with a more 
or less impartial, if sometimes crotchety, eye will find no 
mean spokesmen in Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Alfred 
Marshall. 
Michael Davitt’s name does not appear on the list ; and 
good Mr. M°Carthy attempted— and signally failed—there- 
anent to move the adjournment of the House. But the 
Government has shown a bold front to faction and cant. 


There are, indeed, who froth and fume _ that 


The proposal to appoint an ex-convict to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners was something too hard for good- 





ASES FOR BINDING VOLS. L, IL, III., AND IV. OF 

The Scots Observer may be had of the Publisher. Price 

2s. 3d., or Post Free, 2s. 6d. Bound Volumes may also be had, 
price 17s. each. 


nature and flabbiness to swallow. The terms of the refer- 
ence are long-winded, but are probably not vague enough 
to permit of deviations into the mischievous or the mad. 
We have never professed to expect great (or even small) 
things from any such inquiry. But if it must be held, this 
one is like to be less pernicious, if not less futile, than it 
might well have been. 

Tue same afternoon the committee stage of the Land 
Purchase Bill was resumed to but little purpose, thanks 
to Mr. Labouchere. The evening, however, was worse 
than wasted. Sir Joseph Pease brought forward a reso- 
lution to the effect that the method of raising the opium 
revenue in India is indefensible, and owing to the in- 
excusable carelessness of the Government this. silly 
motion was carried by a majority of thirty. Not a 
word of sound argument was advanced on its behalf. 
The followers of Sir Joseph—Conservatives who ought 
to have known better among the number—prated as if 
Great Britain had created opium, had then forced it at 
the point of the sword on the innocent and unwilling 
Chinese, and ever since had battened themselves on the 
moral ruin of a neighbouring people. They omitted, of 
course, to suggest how the loss of the opium revenue is to 
be recouped to the Indian Exchequer. Dr. Farquharson 
and Sir Richard Temple delivered manly and convincing 
speeches, setting out the truth: that the Chinese are 
free agents, and that if they are being poisoned they are 
poisoning themselves, that it is ridiculous to speak as if 
we forced opium upon them, that Indian opium is the finest 
in the market, and that India cannot afford to lose five 
millions a year. But good sense and hard facts were of 
no avail. The Government, through Sir James Fergusson 
and Mr. Smith, betrayed an irresolute and pulp-like frame 
of mind. The screw was not put on the Ministerial sup- 


porters, and the crotcheteers snatched a barren victory. 





On Monday Mr. Smith made a statement as to what the 
Government intends to do in respect of public works in 
the West Highlands. In committee on the Land Purchase 
Bill little progress was made, but Mr. Seymour Keay was 
horribly conspicuous. On Tuesday, in the Lords, Lord Cran- 
brook paid a graceful tribute to Lord Granville. He was 
followed by Lord Kimberley, who it seems is to lead the 
Gladstonians in the Upper House: not Lord Spencer, 
whom the Jacobyns favoured, believing naturally that his 
Lordship will put up with and swallow anything, and is 
therefore the very man for them. Lord Selborne also 
joined in the expression of regret for his old colleague. 
The House of Commons advanced the Land Purchase Bill 
a very little, and in the evening discussed Mr. Acland’s 
scheme for converting the rural districts into an earthly 
paradise by means of parish councils. Mr. Hobhouse 
proposed an amendment for grouping parishes into 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu Hore..’—ON LY HOTEL on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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district councils, and there was a deal of superflous gabble 
on both sides about ‘ putting vigour into the life of our 
country villages.’ Mr. Acland’s motion was defeated by a 
majority of thirty-three. On Wednesday an Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill was read a second time after a characteristic 
and entertaining discussion. On Thursday the Marriage 
Amendment Bill was read a second time in the Lords, 
where the Lord Chancellor and Lord Esher endeavoured 
to remove the impression produced by the Clitheroe case, 
explaining that the law had simply declared no husband 
to have a right to beat or imprison his wife. In the Com- 
mons Mr. Conybeare developed a lively interest in Sheikh 
Abdul Rasoul, and, moving the adjournment of the House, 
urged that he should receive compensation, a proposal 
which was negatived without a division, ‘The discussion 
of the Irish Land Purchase Bill was continued by Mr. 
Keay, Sir George Campbell, and Mr. Morley, without a 
contribution of any importance being made to the subject. 





SPEAKING as a mouthpiece of the German Labour Party 
and for Social Democracy, Herr Bebel scouts as utterly 
impracticable the idea of an international, or even of a 
national, strike which the fierier spirits of the French and 
Belgian proletariat demand. ‘ Where,’ he asks, ‘ would the 
money come from?’ If there were no work there could 
be no funds ; and if there were no funds there could be 
no strike. His advice to working-men is more dangerous 
because it is more moderate. ‘They are to say as little as 
possible about ulterior views, and merely ask and fight for 
the comparatively reasonable objects immediately before 
them: using these as stepping-stones for going further. 
‘Organise and trust to the development of events ° is his 
pass-word for the coming May-Day demonstrations. Who 
knows what the future may have in store? Perhaps a 
war; when the proletariat would have its chance, and 
there would be a social cataclysm. Meanwhile there 
should be no crying out, no collisions with police or go- 
vernments, until time be ripe; such headstrong action 
should be left to demonstrative races like the Southern 
peoples. The German revolutionist is far slower to move 
than his French brother; but once he gets started he 
should go fast and frantic and far. 





Tue long-standing dispute between Messrs. Lister and 
Co., of Manningham, and their workmen culminated in a 
series of disgraceful riots at the beginning of the week. 
The Bradford police having announced that no public 
demonstration would be permitted in the neighbourhood 
of the Town-Hall, certain busybodies collected and 
harangued a mob on Sunday for the purpose of ‘ testing 
the right of public meeting,’ as it ix facetiously called. 
The police had little trouble in dispersing the gathering, 
and the only tangible result of the day’s doings was the 
issue of a summons against two constables for assaulting 
an agitator called Saunders: a summons which was subse- 
quently dismissed. On Monday, when it was thought 
the storm had blown over, the attitude of the mob be- 
came so threatening that the military had to be called 
in. The police and soldiers acted with the utmost 
forbearance in the face of what seems to have been 
great provocation, but more than once they were obliged 
to charge in self-defence, and they broke (we sincerely 
trust) some silly and mischievous heads. The excitement 
continued on Wednesday, when the Mayor read the Riot 
Act again, and again the police had to make repeated 
raids on the roughs. And what have the strikers taken 
by allthis blackguardism? An immense amount of damage 
has been done to property (£500 worth of glass has been 
broken in the Town-Hall alone), all which must be made 
good out of the rates, while the directors of Lister and Co. 
are more firmly resolved than ever to make no concession. 
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They have, indeed, afforded the strongest proof of their 
conviction of the goodness of their cause by making 
arrangements to transfer their business. So that in the 
long-run Coventry is like to profit by Bradford’s folly. 





Oruer labour troubles continue to disorganise the trade 
of the country. The majority of the steel-workers in the 
west of Scotland has accepted the reduction enforced by 
the state of the market, but a section has rebelled and 
is locked-out. Despite the long struggle in a kindred 
industry in that district, the men have been compelled to 
succumb, and the Langloan furnaces have been rekindled 
like the others. The tyranny of trades’-unionism has 
been exemplified at Bo'ness, where a number of potters 
lett their work because of the employment of one appren- 
tice more than the number prescribed by their society, 
On the advice of their secretary, however, they have 
returned to their places in order to serve the legal period 
of warning. ‘The authorities are fortunately becoming 
alive to the necessity of preventing anything in the form 
of intimidation. In Bristol five brick-makers have been 
sent to gaol for a couple of months for coercing other 
labourers to join a strike in which they were engaged. 
Petitions are being signed throughout the country on be- 
half of the imprisoned trades’ secretary, Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
but they are not likely to have much etfect. 

Mr. Braine’s reply to Italy is certainly long enough ; 
but it leaves things ‘no for'arder. The Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington has repeated (2d April) the 
demand for ‘the prompt institution of judicial proceed- 
ings through the regular channels’ against the guilty 
parties, at the same time intimating that ‘not until the 
Federal Government shall have explicitly declared that 
the aforesaid proceedings shall be promptly begun can 
the diplomatic incident be considered closed.’ After 
taking a fortnight to consider his answer, Mr. Blaine 
treats his note as containing ‘ a very material qualification’ 
of the position taken up by the Baron di Fava. He dis- 
owns the interpretation put upon his previous despatch— 
that the Federal Government had acknowledged that an 
indemnity was due by reason of a breach of treaty obliga- 
tions: it had merely admitted that an indemnity was 
due if such a breach could be shown. On this point 
he enters into a long narrative and argument founded 
upon the incidents of a New Orleans riot forty years 
ago, when Mr. Webster, on behalf of the United States, 
laid down the view that ‘Spanish subjects coming volun- 
tarily to reside in the United States have no cause of com- 
plaint if they are protected by the same laws and admini- 
stration as native-born citizens.’ It is possible that Italy 
will not see the bearing of Webster's contention (which 
was not accepted by Spain nor maintained by his own 
Government) : the more especially as Mr. Blaine thinks it 
is ‘due to candour’ to acknowledge that there are very 
material differences. Upon the main claim for judicial 
inquiry and punishment, Mr. Blaine says he has as yet re- 
ceived no opinion as to whether proceedings can be taken 
in the Federal courts ; but if, ‘as seems probable,’ only 
the State tribunals can deal with the case, all he can do 
is to urge the State officers to be prompt. 


Tue Emperor-King, in his speech at the opening of 
the Reichsrath, congratulated that body on the prospect 
of years of external calm: enabling it to devote its 
attention to the very grave internal questions which 
are cropping up in Bohemia and the other States com- 
posing the dual monarchy. The remarks attributed 
to the Marquis di Rudini would seem to show that he 
is a more thoroughgoing, or at least a more outspoken, 
believer in the policy of Anglo-Italian adherence and 
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co operation than Crispi himself. Italy, he intimates, 
may feel safe so long as England sees no cause for in- 
terfering in the European quarrel. Confiding in this 
view, which is probably sound enough so long as Lord 
Salisbury is in power, the Italian Government and people 
need not be very deeply concerned whether the alliance 
between the Central European Powers is formally main- 
tained or not: it will always remain and be effective in 
fact. So great, according to the Italian Premier, is the 
store that is set by Italy upon the goodwill and advice of 
our present Foreign Secretary, that his wishes in respect 
of the boundaries between the Italian sphere of influence 
in Abyssinia and of the territorial claims of the Khedive 
have been accepted. This statement is corroborated in 
a telegram from Rome: that the Protocol delimiting the 
British and Italian spheres between the Red Sea and the 
Blue Nile was signed there on Wednesday. 

Tue appointment of Mr. Justice Henn Collins, the 
new common law judge, is not a political one, and it 
has called forth cordial expressions of approval from all 
connected with the legal calling. Successful as an ad- 
vocate, his Lordship will in all probability be still more 
successful as a judge. He was always ‘more wise than 
plausible, more sound than confident, and seemed to 
see the weak spots on his own side with what his 
clients sometimes thought all-too keen an eye. But 
now that his duty is not to depress the balance but to 
hold the scales all this will be counted to him as righteous- 
ness. In legal literature he is known as a recent editor 
of Smith's Leading Cases. His appearance in Sharpe v. 
Wakefield in the House of Lords and the Jackson Case in 
the Court of Appeal has not yet faded from the mind 
of the newspaper readers. He was called in 1867, and 
‘took silk’ only eight years ago. 


Primrose Day falls on Sunday this year, and accord- 
ingly preparations have been made for its observance 
throughout the country on the preceding day. What 
may be styled the national demonstration in Scotland is 
invested with singular interest from the fact that Lord 
Rosslyn, who occupies the chair at the Edinburgh Lyceum 
Theatre, then makes his first public appearance in connec- 
tion with political affairs. The principal speaker on the 
occasion will be Mr. James Lowther, M.P., and among 
the others who are to take part in the proceedings are 
Colonel Wauchope and Mr. Lewis M‘Iver. 





Tue death of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck deprives the party 
and society of a good humourist, a man of intelligence and 
taste, and a Tory of unexceptionable principles and tradi- 
tion. That of Mr. Daniel Cottier, which took place in 
Florida one day last month, removes from our midst an 
artist (in painted glass) of exceptional endowment and 
skill—(it is to him that we owe the west window in St. 
Giles’s, which may challenge competition with any modern 
achievement in the art)—whose influence on what may be 
called fashion in paint was all the more potent for being 
silent and dissembled. To him, indeed, it was long 
since revealed what manner of men were the great artists 
of the latter-day French renaissance—as Diaz, Millet, 
Rousseau, Daubigny, and above all Corot ; he knew the 
full worth of them when to all the rest of his countrymen 
they ranked inferior to the average Royal Academician ; 
he bought them when none else would look at them ; and 
their conquest of Britain and America began when he pro- 
ceeded to take charge of their interests. It is to him, in- 
deed, that the presence in our midst is due of all the first 
seen and many of the best examples of their art ; so that 
the general debt to him is one not easily over-estimated. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE COMMONS 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, in his para- 


doxical way, has been denouncing the critics of 
a still admirable institution. There are persons, he 


*says with pious horror, who are fond of proclaiming the 


degeneracy of the House of Commons. They should 
bethink themselves that although that Assembly is no 
longer of much practical use ; although it has ceased 
to act as a deliberative organ—the brain of the com- 
munity; yet its aesthetic value is great. It is ‘a striking 
likeness in miniature of the great people it represents.’ 
Moreover, it does very little harm. Session after session 
it allocates to itself more and more the powers of 
government: and yet the Empire is not ruined. Its 
procedure, howbeit old as the hills, is venerated (for 
the moment) by the Radicals: and is at anyrate 
superior to the procedure of the French Assembly or 
the American Congress. ‘Some years ago’ it seemed 
likely to be extinguished by obstruction. But the 
evil has passed away: not ‘in consequence of certain 
events which need not be further particularised’ but— 
owing to the exercise of common sense. ‘The House 
of Commons is the same as ever it was: is, in short, as 
efficient an instrument for legislative purposes and as 
dignified and well-mannered an assembly now as we 
remember it, say, thirty years ago. It would be 
pleasant to pursue Lord Randolph’s cheerful view a 
little further. But it is getting absolutely necessary 
to be serious. Frankly, the vagaries of members in 
their sober moments are becoming more dangerous 
than their exhibitions of helotry. The other day 
Sir Joseph Pease was allowed to move a reduction 
of the Indian Army in the interests of—Chinese 
morality: and his motion was, in a manner of speak- 
ing, carried. The thing would be paltry were not 
the interests of the world at stake. The hero of the 
scene was ridiculous: as ridiculous as a monkey in a 
powder-magazine. It is time to acknowledge once and 
for all that our public life is terrorised by an organised 
conspiracy of fools. In our private relations, by com- 
mon agreement, a treatment of mild but studied insult 
has been adopted as most chastening for such persons ; 
their neighbours assisting, the worst of them come 
in time to perceive their folly. | Nobody recognises 
the equality of man as between himself and his friends. 
Why should it be recognised, of all places in the world, 
in the House of Commons? In politics as in morals, it 
has been said, most people have no right to any opinion 
whatever, except in so far as they are necessary to the 
regulation of their own affairs. Once let a man of 
ordinary deficiencies venture to use his own judgment, 
and he will do it again and again. Here is the soul- 
destroying habit that the Sir Joseph Peases should con- 
tend against. The subtle connection between anti- 
vaccinationism and (let us say) a belief in Bulgarian 
atrocities has long defied detection. There is a certain 
deficiency in humour which, when carried to its highest 
pitch, makes a man blind to his own fatuity. But by 
proper treatment his eyes may be opened: even though 
he sit on the Gladstonian benches. 

The degeneracy of the House of Commons is due en- 
tirely to outside causes. Within this century we have 
managed to depart entirely, in regard to our system of 
political election, from the spirit of the Constitution. 
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Until the New Era set in, Right in England had been 
circumscribed by locality. Our ideal was the repre- 
sentation—not of interests, nor of opinions, nor of 
population, but—of population organised on a terri- 
torial basis. As security for the good behaviour of elec- 
tors and members alike we had the force of neighbouring 
opinion. A so-called unfairness in the distribution of 
seats was the blot on, and the ultimate destruction of, 
this system. But the very ‘inequality of representa- 
tion’ which was so loudly complained of was the thing 
of all others which gave our Parliament its national 
character : which prevented politicians from thinking 
or acting as mere delegates of their constituents. In 
Burke’s time Cornwall elected as many members as all 
Scotland. But was there ever a suspicion (he once asked 
the House) that Cornwall was better taken care of than 
Scotland? Personal representation, in fact, is not the 
theory of our Constitution. The ideas of Bentham, 
foreign as they were to our national genius, have be- 
come gradually discredited in other matters. In this 
alone they have triumphed : and as a consequence we 
have in the House of Commons—not Members for cer- 
tain localities but—persons who are agents for certain 
opinions or feelings, untempered by considerations of 
patriotism or statesmanship and uncontrolled by regard 
for other interests. The Pecksniffism peculiar to our 
race is like to make our law-givers a warning to the 
world ere long. A seat in the Commons is becoming 
a prize for the most successful flatterer, the most adroit 
misleader, of a body of his fellows. Under no despot- 
ism, says one, has there been such an organised system 
of tillage for raising a crop of vicious courtiership, The 
humours of Congress, and the scenes that occur from 
time to time in our Colonial Legislatures, are the fruits 
of democracy pure and simple. But then, they have in 
the Colonies—what we as yet have not—the payment of 
members : a perpetual blister, as Mill called it, applied 
to the most peccant parts of human nature. And while 
in Australia, at all events, they are taking measures to 
make their public men respectable ; while in Victoria 
territorial influence is beginning to raise the standard 
of election: we, on the contrary, are on the downward 
track. A while ago, with our Tanners, our Labbys, 
our Tim Healys, and all the other Tom o’ Bedlams, we 
had reached the Congressional level : and we shall soon 
regain it. At present we have a lucid interval. Our 
democrats are staggered by the infallible luck which 
attends this country. Our foes, so far, have not pro- 
spered: why, they cannot quite understand. Asa matter 
of fact, they have been knocking their heads against— 
something of extreme solidity ; and they should not be 
surprised that their heads, however wooden, have suf- 
fered. But continual knocking will wear away even a 
brick wall. The Opposition opposes from faction and 
not from principle. Your democratic M.P. is not a 
reasoning being: or he could not be a democrat. He 
is a common fad-monger, and the House exists for him 
as a galloping-ground for his hobby: an orchestra for 
the bee that, but for the special grace of his election, 
would have had to buzz unheeded in his bonnet. 

The usurpations of a half-discredited assembly are ill 
timed. The despotism of a single chamber, infected with 
a growing contempt not only for the common law but 
for common sense, common patriotism, and common 
honesty, is beginning to stink in men’s nostrils abroad. 
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Here at home, where most of us are happy in the pos- 
session of a twenty-thousandth part of a voice in the 
national palaver, signs of disgust are as yet few. But if 
the House of Commons be wise, it will be careful. If it 
be not to lose control over Imperial affairs altogether, 
it must be content to guard them from the meddling of 
the ignorant, and leave them to Ministers who under- 
stand them. It is not our hold upon India alone, 
but our connection with the Colonies that is at stake. 
The domination of the Chadbands is a practical paradox. 
The nature of the beast is well enough known. These 
are they that are nurtured in Clapham, and have been 
battened on the heavy and untimely provender of your 
true Philistine. They are offspring from fatness of 
soul: because they have neither felt the discipline of 
honest work nor—have been fagged at school. The 
puzzle is that they are hated of the working-classes, 
and scorned by every educated man in the country : 
and yet they continue to hamper our Governments at 
every turn. They rely, of course, to some extent, upon 
the idle dogs of the New Unionism, with their vapour- 
ing dishonesties and their expectation of blackmail to 
come, and upon the smug hypocrisies of the petty trader. 
But their real strength is elsewhere. They are sup- 
ported by the Pecksniff dormant in us all. Their 
overthrow is a mere matter of moral candour. ‘The 
Conservative party is strong enough to suppress them 
in the House of Commovs, and disregard their bleat- 
ing outside. The thanks of every man in Great Britain 
will be its reward. 


MR. BALFOUR’S DREAM 

HE Irish Land Purchase and Congested Districts 
Bill has gone down into the Valley of the Shadow 

of a Committee of the whole House. And a very murky 
befogging shadow it is. Nosmall courage and appetite 
for Parliamentary eloquence in Committee, the dreariest 
of all forms of loquacity, are required by that man who 
will, not being thereunto constrained by the ‘ needful 
points of commanded duty, follow the fortunes of 
Clause 1 (advances by guaranteed Land Stock) as it 1s 
forced, line by line, through the mob of obstructing 
fiends called amendments. Of these same fiends some 
are material, and are endowed with a supernatural 
power of reviving in slightly altered form when they 
have been once knocked down; while others are but 
shadows, and yet can block the way. Of these by far 
the most grotesque was the hollow turnip of Mr. Cony- 
beare. He moved that ‘the guarantee should be the 
first charge on every advance’; and Mr. Balfour, the 
Chairman of Committees, men and hangels and the 
sooty little devilkin who flourished the bugbear, alike 
failed to understand or to igsplain this shapeless con- 
glomeration of words. Yet it stopped the way for a 
with Mr. Conybeare gibbering over it. In that 
atmosphere—such as it became by the second night— 
it was not humanly possible to tell at once what was 
solid obstacle and what mere odious vapour. ‘The way 





space 


was comparatively clear while the Committee was de- 
ciding that there was to be a guaranteed stock at all. 
Mr. Labouchere’s amendment condemning any guaran- 
tee led indeed to a second-reading debate, most in- 
appropriate to the stage which the bill had reached ; 


but, though wrong, it was preferable to the legitimate 
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drizzle of words about the nature of that same stock. 
When it got to Mr. Keay and Mr. H. Fowler ringing 
the changes on two-and-three-quarters per cent. and two- 
and-a-half and prophesying concerning par and Consols, 
to Mr. Gladstone gravely lamenting the multiplica- 
tion of stock, and to the intervention of those eminent 
financiers, Messrs. Conybeare and Healy, there was no- 
thing for it but to push on holding mouth and nose. 
The worst of it is that the most intrepid Christian 
and Faithful, the he most staunch in voting for his 
party, must have awkward doubts as to what does really 
lie at the other side of the Shadow. It would be very 
well to fight through it if one could be sure that this 
same guaranteed stock will bring peace—or even bring 
us notably nearer peace But will 
it? The Parnellite accepts the bill; but it is because 
he takes it pro tanto and as helping him to ask for 





when it is spent. 


The anti-Parnellite obstructs, but not because 
better 


more. 
he fears it will bring settlement: we 
authority than his word for that; the truth comes 
out of all kinds of mouths at times, and Mr. Healy 
was really putting the case against the bill into a nut- 
shell when he interrupted Mr. Goschen’s defence of his 


have 


stock (on the ground that it would give the Irish land- 
lord security as to the value of the price he received) by 
crying out that the value of the landlord’s interest will 
depend on the local Land League. The whole question 
lies there. Either we are resolute enough to crush the 
Land League, or we are not. If we are, then Ireland 
If we are not, then 


it will but 
Supposing this 


may be pacified without this bill. 
it will not deprive the League of weapons: 
slightly modify those weapons it has. 
bill to have become law and to have produced conse- 
quences which it is intended to produce. On one side 
of the high road you will have the estate of A., who is 
willing to sell, and on the other the estate of B., who is 
not. On <A.’s estate (or what was his estate) the farmers 
have a proprietary right in the soil to which they have 
been helped by the tax-payer. ‘This right grows yearly 
by virtue .of payments which are fixed at something 
On the other estate—B.’s, that is— 
the farmers are paying the rent—though they too would 
be willing to buy if their landlord would consent. 


below the rent. 


Can 
any man believe that this will not serve as an anomaly 
and a grievance ? that it will not supply the agitator 
with the pretext he desires? Whoever does honestly 
believe it must be strangely hopeful—or utterly blind. 
Again, let the measure be as fully carried into law as 
its framers can hope, and it will only intensify other 
dangers. ‘Take the case of a holding acquired by a 
man who dies and leaves a family of the size of most 
Irish families: there must be a division then, unless the 
Irish race is to change its character ; and the evils of 
overcrowding will be repeated, and even intensified. 
What confusion will arise if the purchaser dies before 
the purchase-money is paid off—as in the majority of 
cases he must, since the time allowed for redemption 1s 
thirty years—and it is not only the property, but the 
debt, which will have to be divided, must be manifest 
These conse- 
quences lie far ahead—much further ahead than Par- 
liamentary politicians whose view is limited by the next 
general election are accustomed to look ; but not to 
When 


they have shown themselves, we shall find the Irish 


to the most superficial examination. 


face them shows a want of political capacity. 


VOL, V. 
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Land Question still before us, and stil: calling—calling 
—calling for final settlement. 

The real argument for the bill—not the merely Par- 
liamentary one: which is its usefulness as a means of 
tiding over a temporary difficulty—lies in the claim 
that it will end the unworkable system of dual owner- 
ship which has been—not exactly set up but—greatly 
extended by the Land Acts. We do not fail to 
recognise the force of this argument. Dual owner- 
ship not only is, but has been for centuries, the curse 
of Ireland. What the Land Acts set up was only a 
new form of an old plague. If this last measure were 
likely to rid away the incubus even partially, we should 
welcome it. But will it, but can it, do this? To 
begin with, it will set up a new dual ownership in 
which the State is to be one partner. This is a bad 
beginning. The new dual ownership is to last, in- 
deed for only thirty years; but this is more than a 
generation, and is long enough and to spare for the 
recurrence of all the quarrels which have divided the 
old partners. Besides, a third party may be expected 
The experience of small proprietors in 
every country in the world—from India to Minnesota 
—proves their liability to fallinto the hands of money- 
lenders. 


to intervene. 


The American farmers themselves are bound 
to the banks; the small holders of the Rhine country 
are enslaved to the Jews; in France, whose peasants 
have the training of centuries and the most favourable 
conditions as to market and climate, they only escape 
by limiting the size of their families, and by brutalis- 
ing thrift and toil—and even so they are deserting 
their holdings in the north of France, and drifting 
into the cities. It is withal to 
act as if the Irish peasant, who nor limits his family, 
nor toils nor saves, will be able to escape the fate of 
the Rhineland small holder and the American farmer. 
He will fall into the hands of his old oppressor, the 
Gombeen-man: when his position, between the Govern- 
ment and the money-lender, will be pitiable enough. 
It will not, to be sure, be much worse than the posi- 
tion of Government itself—of Government bound by 
a long chain of legislation to make him happy and 
prosperous, and finding him as miserable and as ready 
to troop after the agitator as ever. The Irish Land 
Purchase and Congested Districts Act will be no final 
settlement—that much is certain. 


idle and dishonest 





THE MORNING STAR 
HE slaughter-house story telegraphed from Cal- 
cutta at the beginning of the week was dis- 
agreeable enough as it stood. The manner of its 
publication here brings home to us the immense de- 
terioration of the hitherto respectable part of the 
daily press. The principles of the New Journalism 
have spread upwards; and Monday’s Jimes was one of 
the greatest triumphs those principles have achieved. 
The single motive of the New Journalist is to gain 
pence at the moment. He declines the old-fashioned 
method of laboriously building up a good property in 
the shape of a well-conducted paper, because what he 
wishes to do is to succeed in a hurry. Therefore he 
aims at publishing what people will read to-day. What 
people are most certain to read to-day is scandal or 
horror. The New Journalist, therefore, loses no oppor- 
tunity of printing horrors and scandals, and of making 
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them as scandalous and horrible as ‘possible. In the 
process of doing so he probably has to wound the feel- 
ings of worthy individuals—perhaps to do them lasting 
and irreparable injury. So much the worse for them. 
The New Journalist cares no more for other people’s 
feelings, if they stand between him and his halfpence, 
than he cares for accuracy of statement (let us call it) 
or for correct English. 

Few more deplorable examples have been seen of this 
characteristic of the New Journalism than the tele- 
graphic accounts, published in The Times and other 
papers on Monday and elaborately gloated over in lead- 
ing articles, of the fate of the men who died at Manipur 
doing their duty, as many Englishmen in many parts 
have died before, and as many more will die hereafter. 
Like the depraved and bloodthirsty spectators of a bull- 
fight our gallant penny-a-line reporters and our high- 
souled sixpence-a-line writers of leading articles gloated 
over the wounds and indignities suffered for them, because 
they knew that a thoughtless public would plank down 
its halfpence and its threepences to gloat with them. 
They pandered to the lowest tastes of their readers be- 


cause that was the shortest way to their pockets. Of 


course it is not suggested that the realities of warfare 


should be kept out of sight and out of mind because of 


their uncleanliness. On the contra y, it isa good thing 
on suitable occasions to remind people living in a com- 
plicated state of civilisation what the machinery is that 
makes the world go round. It is well to make them 
realise that the reason why they can go from their 
cradles to their graves without danger or the thought 
of danger, and with nearly everything disagreeable done 
for them, is that a certain number of their fellow- 
countrymen have sweated and bled, have suffered 
agonising torments, have died and been thrown to the 
dogs. But to bring these essentials home to the com- 
mon mind is the office of the poet and the essayist. 
With regard to the actual occurrences and the indi- 
vidual men who suffer, there should be reserve and 
decency. The general effect of such publications as 
those of Monday is to gratify a morbid appetite for 
horrors: the particular is to give the bitterest pain 
to surviving relations and friends of the slain. One 
would have thought they suffered enough in the loss 
of sons, brothers, husbands, and lovers, without the 
anguish of having anatomical details of the barbarities 
of savage warfare served up hot with the tea and toast 
for the entertainment of a jaded public. One knows 
in a general way what will be the consequences of the 
Manipur massacre. Probably a certain number of Mani- 
puris will be killed : very likely the town of Manipur 
will be destroyed, because the mutilation of British 
officers is a thing of which British troops do not ap- 
prove. ‘Those to whom the task of vengeance falls will 
do their work well enough, but they will do it none 
the better or the worse because the public at home has 
read just what happened to their comrades. ‘The duty 
of an editor in such circumstances is to record the main 
facts, and to say nothing whatever about the actual 
gashes, siashings, and bullet-wounds upon the specific 
persons of the men engaged. 

Of course it is only for decent and weli-conducted 
newspapers that one would think of setting up so high 
a standard. Who would expect good feeling, or even 


a knowledge of what was or was not offensive, from The 
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Star? Journals of that sort exist for the entertain- 
ment of persons who like their news ‘ bluggy, and do 
not in the least care whether it is true or not, or 
whether, if true, it is proper to be published or other- 
wise. Also, they do comparatively little harm, because 
no one reads that sort of paper who does not want 
to read something offensive and disgusting. It is dif- 
ferent with The Times, and one cannot but regret such 
a departure from the tradition of good behaviour. It 
is, however, only a symptom of a general change which 
friends of the leading journal so heartily deplore. Ever 
since the unlucky day when its conductors committed 
the amazing error of relying on the word of a Parnellite 
without providing themselves with extraneous proof of 
the truth of what he said, there has been visible in the 
columns of their paper an endeavour to show that, if 
they have no common sense, they can at least bring 
themselves up to date. They break up their reports with 
headlines ; they have columns of ‘ Court News’ and 
* Political Notes’; they hasten, upon no better autho- 
rity than the posters of the evening papers, to publish 
to the world the allegation that a respectable banker 
committed suicide. Just in the same way they revel 
in the gore of Mr. Quinton and his companions. —Pro- 
bably it will not be long before they give us portraits 
of the last alleged murderer or disreputable plaintiff 
in an action for breach of promise. It 1s a melancholy 
spectacle. The Standard, The Telegraph, The Post, 
and The Chronicle are left to maintain as best they 
may the old-fashioned standard of decency, reserve, and 
respectability for which the British daily press has long 
been famous. It is the greater pity, because one Star 
in the day is enough, and a halfpenny is enough to pay 
for that. 





ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


ie history of the * Socker” game during the season 
_ which practically closed with the International 
match at Blackburn will but lengthen ‘ the chronicles 
of wasted time.’ 
England or in Scotland to distinguish it. The cup- 


Nothing has been done either in 


ties in either country produced unforeseen results, and 
it cannot be said without any doubt that the best team 
won. ‘The place of the Blackburn Rovers in the Eng- 
lish League competition and that of the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian in the Scots lead one naturally to suppose that 


luck had been against far stronger clubs in the earlier 


rounds. ‘The chances of the draw and the state of 


the ground have always to be reckoned in calculating 
the value of the struggle for these trophies. In Eng- 
land, at least, where the qualifying system holds, it 
should be the rule that the selected clubs must play on 
foreign grounds. About 75 per cent. of matches be- 
tween the best professional teams were won by the home 
clubs ; and indeed—so crucial is the test of playing away 
from the usual surroundings—it might be well that all 
cup-ties, if cup-ties there must be, were played at a dis- 
tance from the headquarters of the clubs engaged. ‘This 
would at any rate prevent the establishment of ¢ junior’ 
competitions, and * shield > competitions, and American 
tournaments, upon any frivolous pretext. For all these 
encourage professionalism, and professionalism is the 
curse of football. In the North of England, where the 
Scots Yahoo has had matters all his own way, the play 
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justify their existence. 
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is verv frequently disgraceful beyond description. ‘The 
spectators, it is true, behave themselves better than in 
Scotland, though they bet heavily ; but the players are 
unmanageable—are the despair of their captains, and no 
pleasant neighbours for a referee who shall have decided 
against them. The charges of dishonest play, which 
are heard occasionally, may be set aside as groundless. 
For the interest of the executive or syndicate which 
runs the professional club lies in the winning of matches, 
so that a player whose exertions do not appear from 
the stand to assist that end is not long deprived of an 
opportunity of returning to Scotland—in one case even 
an umpire was dismissed ‘ because he did not back up his 
club.” Victory is no less desirable from the player's stand- 
point. It increases his earnings from tips, and he can 
always get royally drunk at the expense of delighted 
backers. ‘Therefore rough play becomes the fashion, 
and that in its most diabolic form. A dangerous man 
is well ‘marked, and if he be not so damaged that he 
has to leave the field (as was the fate of the Notts 
captain in the final tie at the Oval) he is prevented from 
It is well and right that 
young men should batter each other, giving and taking 
hard knocks at the right time; but the ‘marking’ 
system means mere butchery, and the people who can 


doing any effective work. 


endure it are no better than Roman holiday-makers. 
Another very urgent objection both to competitions 
and to professionalism may be urged by players of in- 
erior merit. The crowds which line the ropes at 
important fixtures are swelled by absentees from teams 
which have their own matches to play, and these idlers 
gradually become ‘ followers” of a particular eleven: 
that is, they would count it neglect of duty to be away 
from the skirts of battle, whether at home or abroad. 
Thus, what should be an encouragement to the attain- 
ment of physical perfection becomes a detriment ; and 
instead of athletes we are raising up rheumatics and 
cowards, for none have less spirit than those that watch 
but never share great feats of strength. 

In spite of everything which can be urged against it 
the gladiatorial system grows, so that one club, it is 
said, could now put into the field four elevens of its 
bondmen, whose price is a large retainer and an in- 
‘The prospects of ama- 
Only 


two teams have been excused the qualifying competi- 


come equal to an Irish M.P.'s. 
teur football in England are not encouraging. 


tion of next year, and of these one is composed of men 
who would probably become professionals in the North, 
or are already ‘ whitewashed pros. For eight weeks, 
of course, frost and fog made play impossible ; but that 
is no reason for the utter collapse of the ‘Old Boy’ 
teams, and for the singular ineffectiveness of such com- 
binations as the Swifts, the Casuals, and the Corin- 
thians. ‘These teams, which are supposed to contain 
the picked amateurs of the country, have done little to 
Individual excellence scarce 
counts in football as compared with accurate combina- 
tion; and until the Corinthians (say) accustom their 
fifty members to play together, the club must remain 
a monument of peculiar inefficiency. ‘The management 
ought to be more vigorous, matches should be more 
frequent, and if necessary the membership should be 
extended, so that the Corinthians might exist to some 
purpose, and not as outstanding examples of the beau- 


tiful processes of fossilisation. 
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Scots football ends the season, which began with a 
most unsavoury dispute, with a breach between the 
League and the Association revealing the former to 
be unsportsmanlike and abandoned to gate-money, the 
latter to be utterly incompetent as a ruling body. 
The League suspends certain of its players who took 
part in the trials for the international matches in- 
stituted by the Association, and the Association sits 
lamb-like under the insult. Did the authorities exert 
themselves, the League would secede and legalise pro- 
fessionalism ; as it is, the League has shown its power, 
and will next establish its ends in other ways. The 
Association, by firmness, might long ago have averted 
this disgrace ; now, there must in all probability be con- 
cession. And to this incompetence of the Association 
must be ascribed all the things which have disgraced Scots 
football in the last season: secret professionalism, per- 
sonalities, insolence and insubordination to the referee, 
clubs refusing to play cup-ties in the place ordained, 
and a general spirit of discontent with a game which 
may be played first but is only decided definitely at 
the council board. 





THE NEW ERA 

ever wise and as ever vigilant, The Spectator 
Pm demands, in respect of Lord Dufferin’s address, 
an address from some one else of equal gifts and accom- 
plishment which shall take for granted the fact that 
as, in spite of his disclaimer, Lord 
Dufferin’s was—to an audience exclusively composed of 
men of genius. On that assumption, indeed, the most 
of our addresses, rectorial and other, are found to re- 
pose ; it is a fact that they are enjoyed in proportion 
as they insist upon it that, as becomes the latest seed 
of Time, the general has nothing at all to learn nor 
much to do in the way of intellectual development ; 





it is not directed 


and it is a fact that no greater, no more preposterous, 
delusion was ever engendered in the public mind. To 
take these teachers at their word and ourselves at our 
own valuation is to opine that the Goodman Dulls have 
so utterly departed this earth that you shall search 
the very Radical benches in the Commons, and not find 
one. ‘They have all died under the shafts of the New 
Spirit, and their successors are embryonic Raphaels and 
Sidneys and Shakespeares, or they are nothing. — Is 
there not The Review of Reviews to fill them with 
Culture? The example of Mr. Gladstone—(the great, 
the good, the just!)—to make them moral? The 
cycle of The Briar-Rose to do good to them in 
paint ? Their own unquestioned genius to help these 
external influences to make the most of themselves ? 
When Mile. Zeo uncovered her back to that Amateur 
Detective she shot the bolt (howbeit she knew it not) 
And the 
ideal thereof is to be accounted an Intelligence or at 
And to win thereto you need 
do no more than get into print. And you get into 
Have you * bashed* your 


of the gates which open upon the New Era. 
least a Personality. 


print, and the trick is done. 
grandma? The reporter is instantly at the door. Are 
you laid by the heels for flagitious behaviour of an- 
other type? ‘Now, tell me, Mr. So-and-So, when 
and how did this unfortunate tendency begin to assert 
itself ?”? Are you addicted to the use of dynamite, 
other people's money, your neighbour's wife, the 
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East-end of sentiment, peculiar fire-escapes, the English 
language with intent to deceive? The effect is invari- 
able. Enter Rumour painted full of paragraphs, and 
there you are. No man is stronger than his environ- 
ment, and of these days the environment is merely one 
of jabber. You need do nothing at all. (Indeed, the 
less you do the better for your peace of mind: for the 
New Era is nothing if not jealous, and to show yourself 
capable of something more practical than good inten- 
tions is to make yourself as who should say the scape- 
goat of the whole society.) But you must want to do 
something ; and if you show that you can do that same 
not much worse than your neighbours think they also 
could do it if they tried, why, then your immortality 
is assured. True, it comes in the shape of paragraphs ; 
and true, the paragraphs of to-night are the derision 
of to-morrow. But half a paragraph is better than no 
print ; not even the beggars of the New Era may be 
choosers ; and howbeit your immortality is but the life 
of a special edition in its span, it is all you are worth, 
and for five minutes at least it lets you feel like Milton 
or Disraeli or Mr. Bancroft. And, after all, who are 
you that you should ask for more 

And since we have gone thus far, were it not well to 
go a little further, and note that, in calling upon the 
generation to recognise itself for noth!ng but a good 
average generation, The Spectator, wise as it is and 
vigilant as it hath ever been, is setting itself to beat 
back a tendency, and it is therefore not incomparable 
to Mrs. Partington in her historical assault upon the 
Ocean? In truth, the tendency is to notoriety—to 
notoriety at any and every cost. Have you made your- 
self a name in one art? In comes the general and de- 
mands that you proceed to make yourself a byword in 
another. Of course, if you are a Grand Old Man, 
you do what you please and it does not matter; and 
whether you remember Mitchelstown or talk nonsense 


about Homer, whether you star the provinces as Mr. 


Parnell’s lieutenant or desert him for the banner of 


the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, whether you leave your 
Gordon at Khartoum or only permit your Harcourt 
to exult in the seclusion of his own fireside, is of little 
consequence or none. ‘The effect is the same: you 
remain, whatever you speak or do, a Grand Old Man ; 
and there is no more to say. But supposing you are a 
graceful and a useful actress; and it is suddenly con- 
veyed to you that people are so vastly pleased with 
your acting they are resolved to see what is your idea 
of a wooden leg. Do you tell them you will see them 
hanged first ? Not a bit of it; you accept the position 
with the cheer of ignorance ; you sit down, and you 
drivel in words; and they pay you handsomely— 
very handsomely—for the privilege of introducing the 
public to your bibs; and you are a literary character 
at once; and the literary characters are few that make 
so good a thing of (so-called) literature as you do. In 
other words it is not enough for you to excel in any- 
thing: you must also play the amateur in something 
else. For it is only by playing the amateur that you 
can assert your Personality and show yourself in perfect 
touch with your age and in sympathy with its finest 
and noblest aspirations. 

Yes: this is the New Era, and the New Era is the 
Golden Year of the Amateur. That is the explana- 
The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 


tion of things. 
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was prudent in assuming that he spoke to an audi- 
ence of amateur Dufferins. T'he Spectator is wrong 
in wishing it to be generally understood that men 
(and women) of genius are just as rare as ever; and 
for ourselves—ourselves that have ‘ rotted” the ama- 
teur with such rancorous persistency—we have in the 
end to own ourselves mistaken in likewise. The amateur 





is everywhere—in art, life, politics, poetry, art-criticism, 


morals, music, dressmaking, even the selling of cheese ; 
and who are we that we should abide the dreadful glory 
of his coming? Plainly, the thing to do is to let him 
come—and go: is to let him act, fence, write, paint, 
reform, preach, picket, legislate, himself out; regret- 
ting meanwhile that so good a man as Lord Dufferin 





should depart from his way to recognise the legitimacy 
of his aspirations, and that so excellent a print—so 
unfailing a guide, philosopher, and friend—as The 
Spectator should deprecate the fact of his existence. 
For the New Era has its organ; it is also the organ 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison; and the average Man (or 
Woman) of Genius may well be left to Hourish in it 


undisturbed. 





THE FATE OF MANIPUR 
N° that Lieutenant Grant with his eighty Sikhs 
we and Punjabis has effected a safe retirement 
from Thobal, the crazy mud fort they held for some 
ten days against overwhelming odds, the first period 
of the Manipur epos may be said to have concluded. 
The days of disaster are at an end, but a week or 


thereabouts must lapse before the three columns of 


the punitive expedition, now concentrating at Tama 
Kohima and Silchar, have united their avenging forces 
before the walls of the capital. “were well then to 
employ the breathing-time in taking stock of the 
situation. Reflections upon the past, just now, are 
more or less vain: especially as the report of Captain 
Boileau, the senior surviving officer, throws little fresh 
light upon the causes of the catastrophe. How far 
poor Quinton’s adventure was ill-conceived, how far 
it was ill-executed, are matters upon which, with the 
present evidence, no definite opinion can be formed. 
The conjecture may indeed be hazarded that had a 
soldier been the guiding spirit the issue would have 
been less tragic. Time would not have been wasted in 
durbar while the Senaputty was completing his pre- 
parations for attack ; and, above all, that fatal parley 
with the triumphant besiegers of the Residency would 
never have occurred. Colonel Skene, you read, was 
opposed to any capitulation : though with a true sol- 
dier’s subordination of self, he accompanied the Com- 
missioner to the gateway of the Palace, whence they 
were never to return. As for the retreat of the main 
body, it was marked by none of those features of panic 
reported in the first telegrams. On the contrary, the 
evacuation of a wholly indefensible position—the Resi- 
dency compound was commanded from the Palace, from 
which it was separated by an unfordable moat—was 
effected deliberately and in good order. Of the heroism 
of Mrs. Grimwood, who acted as guide during that ter- 
rible march across the hills and attended the wounded 
under heavy fire, the praise of journalism is an imperti- 
nence ; while as for the cruel stroke of destiny by which 


she achieved safety only to hear of her widowhood, 
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Sunt lacrima rerum. Except that verse of verses what 
is there to say ? 

But what of the future? That the punishment 
meted out to the Manipuris will be both short and 
sharp may be taken for granted: for, the difficulties of 
the country once overcome, the resistance to our arms, 
as Lieutenant Grant has shown, will be contemptible. 
It is possible that the Kukis irregulars from the hills, 
who mutilated the bodies of our dead, may take some 
hunting down. But their fighting powers are not of 
much account: for, according to Sir James Johnstone, 
once Resident at Manipur, their numbers are at the 
outside some 1200, their arms ancient flint-locks. As 
for the instigators of the massacre, the Senaputty has 
balked the executioner by getting himself killed in 
the assault upon Thobal ; but his puppet, the Jubraj, 
even if his capacities do not extend to penning the 
impudently mendacious letter despatched in his name 
to the Viceroy, comes well within reach of Lord Pal- 
merston’s excellent maxim that if a man is sane enough 
to commit a murder he is sane enough to be hanged. 
Then arises the question, What shall we do with our 
conquest ? Shall we annex ? or shall we administer the 
country under the Wellesley system through a British 
Resident in the name of a member of the ancient 
dynasty ? Sir James is all for the latter policy, and 
his arguments have weight. He points out that the 
legitimate ruler, a fugitive in Calcutta, took no part 
in the outbreak ; and that the people are much attached 
to the royal family, which has fostered the arts and 
given a zest to native life by its love of ceremonial ; 
as also that British occupation would be costly to our- 
selves and burdensome to the Manipuris, who are ready 
enough to contribute their labour to works of real 
public utility, but both unwilling and unable to endure 
regular taxation. In favour of annexation appears Sir 
George Campbell, of old an efficient Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, who reasons that the course of events in 
Upper Burmah has made of Manipur an enclave in 
British territory which could easily be converted into 
a valuable centre for dealing with the Indo-Burmese 
tribes, as well as a convenient halting-place for our 
regiments. On the whole, considerations of sentiment 
appear to support Sir James, considerations of expedi- 
ency Sir George. For there is one very weak point in 
the former's contention: the difficulty, namely,of picking 
out a competent and loyal ruler, with a reasonable pro- 
spect that his successor would be of the same kidney. 
Che present representatives of the dynasty are either 
ill-conditioned brutes like the Senaputty or imbeciles 
like the Jubraj. The man who would naturally be 
selected to fill the vacant throne—that is, the de- 
posed Maharajah—belongs to the latter category : he 
Is described by Sir James himself as ‘weak if estim- 
able and intelligent. Such a person might act har 
moniously with a strenuous Resident; but on the 
other hand, he would always be liable to become the 
tool of some ambitious and unscrupulous native Minis- 
ter: when the authority of the representative of the 
paramount Power would be constantly obstructed and 
undermined. Instead of roads built at a certain cost. 
there would be no roads at all. The hillmen would 
be free to raid, and might even be instigated to make 
trouble for their neighbours in Burmah and Assam. 
In brief, the independence of Manipur, even if it be 
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preserved pro forma, must cease to be as a matter of 
fact. Both policies having their disadvantages, prudence 
dictates the direct imposition of the pax Britannica : 
even though picturesque processions and regattas be- 
come extinct thereby. 





PENNELL V. HERKOMER 


' is now five weeks since Mr. Herkomer, R.A., was 
publicly asked to reply to certain questions sug- 
gested by the publication of his book, An Idyll. The 
questions were simple enough, and the busiest of pro- 
fessors might have snatched a minute to answer them 
on a post-card. The points at issue are still fresh in 
the minds of our readers, but as they have failed, 
apparently, to attract Mr. Herkomer’s attention they 
are recapitulated here. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Pennell desired to be informed (1) what a ‘ proof 
etching’ is; (2) whether the illustrations in every copy 
of An Idyll were or were not pulled from the same 
plates ; (3) if Mr. Herkomer drew his designs upon a 
plate of copper or other metal himself, and then bit or 
engraved them himself. So many unscrupulous pub- 
lishers make a practice of palming off spurious etchings 
upon an ignorant public, that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the matter should be placed upon a sound 
and honest basis. An opportunity was offered Mr. 
Herkomer to clear himself of a serious imputation. He 
has declined, no doubt for excellent reasons, to open his 
mouth. Have we not, therefore, a right to interpret 
his silence as a plea of guilty to the charges which, by 
implication, were made against him? That is to say, 
the illustrations of An Idyll were not printed from 
plates drawn upon and bitten by the artist himself, and 
therefore have no claim to be described as etchings; and, 
further, the illustrations in every copy were pulled from 
the same plates, and the term ‘ proof etchings’ was em- 
ployed in some loose sense understood by * the trade” 
alone. ‘The popular terminology is notoriously vague, 
but it must be borne in mind that no self-respecting 
editor or etcher has ever dared to describe process- 
plates as etchings. On this point Mr. Hamerton’s tes- 
timony is conclusive: ‘ With regard to the morality 
of the employment of terms, I need scarcely say that it 
Is always wrong to use terms deceptively, even though 
they may be literally true in themselves - and, as Mr. 
Pennell has kindly observed, we should never call a 
process-plate an etching if it were published in T'he 
Portfolio. 

With Professor Herkomer’s personal conduct we are 
not deeply concerned. It is evident that he does not 
set a high value upon his own reputation, and it is no 
part of our duty to keep watch and ward over it. The 
man of business deems it highly creditable to gull the 
public, and were Mr. Herkomer nothing more than a 
common business man, we should contemplate his tac- 
tics with equanimity. But the author of An Jdyll has 
it in his power profoundly to influence the art of his 
adopted country. He is a member of the Royal 
Academy; he fills a professors chair in the ancient 
University at Oxford ; as the head of a school of art 
he may gradually usurp an influence as wide as that 
exerted in Paris by the head of a notorious atelier ; the 
mere recital of his official honours would occupy more 
space than can here be spared. And, therefore, it 
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behoves all them that have any thought for the future of 
etching to protest both loudly and persistently against 
a piece of commercial sharp practice on the part of an 
official representative of British art. 
sanctioned of sending forth to the world as etchings 
process-plates produced at so much a square inch, the 
etcher’s business is gone. The art of etching is beautiful 
enough to be worth fighting for; and though public 
bodies are conspicuously difficult to move, we heartily 
indorse Mr. Walter Sickert’s suggestion that the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers should, ‘ as the proper repre- 
sentative body in questions affecting the interests and 


The custom once 


credit of etchers in this country, publish an official pro- 
test.’ Mechanical processes doubtless serve an exceed- 
ingly useful purpose; but when once they are permitted 
to be described as etchings, they are,in Mr. Hamerton’s 
words, a perpetual temptation to fraud. 
who sands our sugar, or the milkman who waters our 
The etcher, 


The grocer 


milk, exposes himself to heavy penalties. 
relying upon the ignorance of the public which pays 
for his work, may palm off the veriest shams and still 
And the fact that with the aid of pro- 
cess deception is easy—this, we say, does but serve to 
render the deception, as Mr. Sickert has pointed out, 
‘commercially all the more criminal.’ 

We have called upon the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers to publish a protest. 


reap honour. 
P 


Justice and the interests 
Mr. Herkomer has 
taken advantage of his position to strike a blow at an 
art he has practised with a certain success. 


of art demand more than this. 


His con- 
duct, as we have said, would concern himself alone did 
he not occupy an official position. But should not a 
Slade Professor be above reproach ? May one whose 
hands are doubtfully clean still hold his place among 
the Sacred Forty? To these questions the University 
of Oxford and the Royal Academy o Arts are invited 
to frame an answer. 


FOR PRIMROSE DAY 
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[‘ he might shed—our strongest, wisest, best 
‘These ten long years of mute yet glorious rest 

Under his primroses ! QO, well it were, 

Might he the triumph of his peers but share ! 

Might he but see the flag he filled with might 

Float in safe splendour on our topmost height ! 

Might he but know his unforgotten voice 

An influence yet wherein good men rejoice ! 

Might he but view their kingdom stablished fast 

Onjhis foundations in the living past : 

And that old foe, whose frantic rush he staved, 

By his own act distracted and dismayed, 

Desperately scheming, ever in alarm, 

Years off the power and the chance of harm, 

Winking on ‘lreason’s half-dissembled grin, 

Or purging as in shame the general sin ! 

While the dear land he knew and loved so well, 

Awake and thrilling to his ancient spell, 

Her traitors known, her peril one no more, 

Inside and out victorious as of yore, 

Makes ready to share her load of destiny 

With her strong sons—her whelps of oversea! . . . 

O how it would rejoice him, heart and brain, 


Not to have lived, nor worked, nor died, in vain ! 
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MODERN MEN 


THE HON, CECIL RHODES 

prow R years ago President Kriiger stood pointing to a 
map of what is now British Zambesia. ‘ Make all 

that yellow,’ said he. He 

has seen it since washed red: and the pigment—this time 


—is not likely to fade. 


‘The land is all one colour.’ 


Mr. Rhodes is an indifferent good 
artist, and uses (as himself put it lately) the practical 
paint-brush of—eight hundred picked men. Above all, 
he works in fresco, His design is laid on at the proper 
moment with the bold touch of finality ; and his colours 
dry in with the plaster. South Africa lay plastic and 
waiting for the touch of genius ; and so it is that, now the 
right man has assumed the task, he is able to press on 
with judicious hastiness, and is still content to slubber the 
gloss of his new fortunes with more stubborn and boister- 
ous expeditions. The chance that led him to the Cape 
has set more than one hopeless problem in a fair way of 
solution. But Imperial interests all over Greater Britain 
must pass in the next decade of years through a period of 
the 


Africander question the Colonial Office has need of a cir- 


extremest jeopardy. In Protean revolutions of the 


cumspection above its wont—as well as of a greater brain 
than it seems likely to bring in: and we, now, of no less 
choice in our suttrage for one on whom we cast the weight 
of empire and our chief hopes rely. Moreover, in polities 
there are no second thoughts, 

The man who is backed in his bold emprise—(to raise 
by a single dead-lift our power in Africa above all others) 
—by whatever there is of strenuousness in this country is 
thirty-seven years old. He is the son of a Hertfordshire 
vicar ; and of his six brothers tour hold Her Majesty's 
commission. —[]l-health compelled him to emigrate in 
boyhood ; but after some years on a farm in the south of 
Natal and at Kimberley he was able to go into residence at 
Oriel. Our beautiful climate forced him back to the colony. 
He read for a pass, came home again, and took his degree. 
For the last ten years he has sat in the Cape House of 
Assembly as member for Barkley. In 1884 he saved the 
trade-route to the interior by holding Stellaland till Sir 
Charles Warren arrived to relieve him. His later history 


is well known: how he amalgamated the Kimberley 


diamond-mines, took over Mr. Rudd’s concession, and— 


when constitutional government in the colony seemed 
like to break down—succeeded Sir Gordon Sprigg as 


Premier. In person he is rather fleshy than muscular ; 
there is something lumbering and ignoble in his gait ; and 
in dress he is calmly provincial. But, though no man of 
monarchal pride and lofty port, he is upstanding and 
(when you know his history) not undignified. His face is 
square and intelligent: and a broken voice, a twitching 
habit of body, and a marked earnestness of address give 
him an appearance of studied plainness which is peculiarly 
effective with colonials. In speaking he is elaborately 
direct: and his words carry a conviction founded on his 


known attachment to fact. His whole success rests on his 


talent for negotiation. As an arbiter of the diverse he 
can have no living equal. He is no stickler for details in 


a bargain; but it will generally be found that his bargains 


are well made ; and he knows when to give a good price 


The statesman is born: but he has 


Mr. 


method were learned in the subtlest school. 


to gain a willing ally. 


in addition to make himself. Rhodes’s manner and 
His eve has 
been purged with euphrasy and rue in his dealings with 


the Zulu. 


walks of diplomacy. 


The Bantu races have a genius for the higher 
They have taught their master the 
lets his 


art of swaying councils. Like Guicciardini, he 


fellows exhaust their wits while he develops his own plan 
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in silence; and his advice, adduced in the end as com- 
promise, is invariably adopted. Always he sueceeds in 
conciliation. It was as well for him he could not go 
(as General Gordon wished) to Khartoum. Yet ‘twould 
have been interesting to see the Mahdist vote exploited. 
However, he has converted the respectable Schnadhorst 
to Imperialism ; and Unionist Dukes work cordially with 
the man who sent his thousands to the (at that time) 
Uncrowned King. 

How much he has saved for us the wise that sit in 
Parliament will never understand. That he has added the 
empire of Monomotapa to our bounds is the least of his 
actual achievements. With little to rely on but his own 
money, the nerve of his choice five hundred, and Loben- 
gula’s distrustful respect for the British, he balked the 
unholy intrigues of Pretoria, Portugal, and the zealotry of 
the German pale. Namaqualand is practically ours. The 
Transvaal will be absorbed by the Customs’ Union. The 
half-castes at Delagoa Bay cannot much longer evince 
their natural pravity unhindered. For the doing of what 
remains something rests with us as well as with Mr. 
Rhodes. Nothing is more natural than the objection of 
all our colonies to promiscuous immigration. But we 
cannot have Johannesburg drained of Englishmen and no 
replenishment from home. ‘The south must not become 
Dutch again, and all the weary round to recommence. 
Mr. Rhodes is before everything right in jealously picking 
his instruments. He has gotten a fruitful possession, and 
he sows it with chosen seed, trusting in the goodness of 
his stock. In words which he used the other day, it 
takes five years for a man to know the colony and five 
more to accommodate himself to the conditions of it. As 
director of the company he does not press the rule. His 
frank recognition of capacity wherever he finds it is one of 
his greatest qualities. But in his character of Premier he 
must not turn off the flood of British emigrants now when 
they are more than ever needed. He may back his 
Preston-Fox to any such tune as is within the compass of 
his cheque-book ; but South Africa must none less be 
British to the marrow. 

He is capitalist, Minister, and Englishman. His private 
means, his political position in the colony, and the sup 
port he draws from home: these are the pillars of his 
strength. All three exist for him to one end: the ag- 
grandisement of himself and the race to which he be- 
longs. He is loyal to the British flag. But we must not 
blunder in our partnership. Here is a man of no vulgar 
ambitions. Dead, indeed, and empty are the pursuits of 
those who have no thirst for power. But power too 
quickly gained is a draught that plays tricks with the 
strongest brain. In the gambling-hell south of the Zam- 
besi we have hitherto played without understanding or 
success. At last we have a cool head to manage our cards 
for us. He ventures for the highest stakes with a masterly 
audacity. It should be ours—not to spoil his hand but 
to watch his game. However, it were ungracious to hint 
at distrust of a man who has already done much for us— 
as much, in his own line, as any man of his generation: 
and from whom we hope for more. It is only in the event 
of another dose of Liberal mismanagement that he would 
be thrown back on the Africander Vote. When the pre- 
sent Ministry has begun its second tenure of power we 
can go forward with more confidence. With breathing- 
time assured, we could hope for a real reconstruction of 
our polity, in which the opposition between Imperial and 
colonial interests would lose its meaning. But the Cape 
is not Australia. Our blood and treasure—our reputation 

have been squandered for these lands. And it is ner- 


vous work loosening our hold over a part, even to make 
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sure of the whole. The question is rank with difficul- 
ties. Dangers still menace Mr. Rhodes’s forces at the 
front. The long road from Vryburg to Fort Salisbury 
has the Boers upon its flank. The Portuguese are still 
blocking the eastern route. And who shall say what 
will happen when the Matabele have gathered in their 
mealie-crops? All this may not amount to much. Lo 
Bengula’s people are not the soldiers they were; and 
the Boers know better than to provoke a struggle now. 
The Imperial and the Chartered Company’s police, with 
the pioneers and Khama’s rifle brigades, are all the force 
we need for such opponents. As for the Portuguese, 
‘two hundred mounted South Africans on the open pla- 
teau of Mashonaland’ are more than they can deal withal. 
But Gungunhama is talking of driving ‘the yellow dogs 
on the coast’ into the sea; and his forty thousand warriors, 
when once they had washed their spears in blood, might 
be troublesome even to Mr. Rhodes. 

The Premier's position in colonial polities is peculiar— 
and characteristic. It is he who by opening the Pungue 
River will cripple the Dutch power and lessen in some 
measure the trade of Cape Town with the interior. Yet 
he is still supported by the Africander Vote which raised 
him to office: because, by his influence with the Home 
Government, he is gaining Basutoland for the old colony, 
and therewith the command of the Customs’ Union of to- 
morrow. He echoes the cry of ‘ Africa for the Colonials’: 
yet he is introducing into the country the best class of 
Englishman that has ever settled there. In fact, he is 
reconciling very successfully elements which are quite 
irreconcilable, and riding his three horses at once with 
equal daring and skill. It has become his habit to attain 
his ends before the world has realised their impossibility. 
And all this he contrives, it may be believed, not by 
cunning or mere chicanery, but by the methods proper 
to greatness. He is no swearer by Janus. His aims are 
lofty ; he possesses the political imagination ; and he has 
the power of working with the right men on his side. 
He that has a reputation for success shall never lack 
friends and favour. Mr. Rhodes has proclaimed a free 
career for talent ; and he has enlisted the best energies 
of South Africa and Great Britain. We may not choose 
but support him. Our history in Africa has been a his- 
tory of mistakes ; and if an entirely new era be setting in 
with these chartered companies, that too is mainly due 
to Mr. Rhodes. Financier, filibuster, statesman : he is the 
typical hero for a commercial age. He understands adver- 
tising as thoroughly as an American ticket-agent ; and if 
there is in him something of Walker of Nicaragua—well, 
so much the better for us and for South Africa! All waits, 
or goes by default, till the strong man appears ; and at his 
coming difficulties are overawed. The land of our desire 
is before us. In the best of the land shall we make our 
people to dwell; and if we know any man of activity 
among them, him shall we make their ruler. Mr. Rhodes’s 


career is a discourse on the indispensability of kings. 


DRAMA WITHOUT WORDS 


N England ‘tis long since dialogue—with a moral ten- 
dency—killed gesture ; and even now the carpenter's 
hammer threatens to silence the voice of the player. The 
ultimate development of the British drama is still uncer- 
tain. Will the Lyceum stage, that solemn cathedral of 
the art, be usurped by voiceless panorama or creaking 
marionettes? Speculation were idle; but in the last week 
or two even the untravelled Englishman may have dis- 
covered for himself that the home-bred acting of London 
is unworthy either countenance or respect. Mlle. Ravogli 
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in Orfeo, despite the tawdry vulgarity of the setting in 
which Mr. Augustus Harris condemned her to play her 
part, revealed how much of beauty lives in well-ordered 
pose and stately gesture. Is there one of our own 
countrymen who could fill the stage or lift a hand with 
And Mlle. Jane May, 


in M. Carré’s enchanting pantomime, /’ Enfant Prodigue, 


a tithe of her dignity and grace? 


has triumphantly demonstrated that gesture is no less 
expressive, no less capable of moving to laughter or to 
tears, than the most approved dialogue. None that has 
not had his enthusiasm quickened by this exquisite per- 
Here 


at least you will listen to no transpontine platitude, no 


formance can fully realise the tedium of words. 


Ibscene morality, no garbled quotation from Herbert 
Spencer. But here is something far more precious than the 
pompous lines of half-schooled scribblers. You may miss 
your moral tonic, but by way of compensation you will get 
a taste of true drama. If only Ibsen found his reaction in 
pantomime, you would almost forgive that flagrant offence 
against art, humour, and common sense, which was called 
Rosmersholm, and which lately captivated the fancy of a 
weird and strenuous audience. 

Pantomime, indeed, as it is the rarest, is among the 
most beautiful of the arts. It has behind it a tradition 
of two thousand years. In the Italy of to-day it is prac- 
tised by accomplished professors, who may be said to 
have learnt their art, through an unbroken line, from 
the ancient Greeks. Time was when even in England 
we boasted our pantomimes ; and there was one who, as 
Garrick wrote, ‘though masked and mute, conveyed his 
quick intent, and told in frolic gestures all he meant.’ 
of late content to harrow 


But, while England has been 


her sons with affecting dialogue, France has still rever- 


enced the art of gesture. The wonderful miming genius 
Deburau, who was not the least of the great Roman- 
liqgues, will not lightly pass from the minds of men: he 


it was that brought Pierrot to life again—Pierrot, that 


curious survival from the Commedia del’ Arte, who is a 
living figure yet. In Paul Martinetti we have seen a 
fash of Deburau’s genius—perhaps some memories of 


Deburau’s tradition—and Mile. Jane May and her col- 
leagues are here to prove how coarse a medium is speech, 
how subtle the eloquence of hand and eye. 

Enfant Prodigue is large in its simplicity. Stripped 
of underplot and relief it has no more characters than 
a Greek play; and so rigidly is it constructed that there 
are seldom more than two persons on the stage at once. 
As garrulity is out of the question, you are spared all 
analysis of motive, all research into character. You have 
instead a vivid picture of a modern Prodigal touched with 
that grolesquerie which the treatment of Pierrot demands. 


In the subtle expression of facts, in the translation of 


complex dialogue into easy and convincing gesture, it 
the Martinetti. The 


of to-day can describe in dumb show the coarser. the 


surpasses best efforts of Macaire 
more violent, emotions with excellent skill : but his action 
throughout is tense, and he gains his great effect by a 
kind of epilepsy. It is Mlle. Mavy’s peculiar triumph 
that by the simple means at her service she can display 
not only the poignant emotions of joy and grief but the 
sensations and incidents of everyday. 
the 


compliment to her talent when we say that she makes a 


And gesture being 
severest test of an actor's power, it is no slight 
far sharper impression upon the brain without words than 
the most eccentric of British players equipped with the 
most prolix and the most harrowing speeches. The words, 
after all, are there, but are not permitted to trip to the 
tongue. ‘There is nothing for it, then, but to render the 
Arthur 


and one grotesque comedian, there is none on the English 


gesture expressive. If we exclude Mr. toberts 
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stage who could at o, ee become dumb and remain intelli- 
gible : and they have done no more than suggest some ob- 
vious and familiar scenes. Of gesture, indeed, there is no 
lack, but it is all personal and meaningless. So far from 
following the action, it is merely peppered in at an en- 
trance or an exit to win a furtive cheer from the gallery. 
Mr. Irving, for instance, uses with the utmost freedom the 
few gestures at his command ; but, as he does not expect 
thereby to make plain his thoughts and emotions, his 
movements cannot but befog, even though they impress, 
It will be remembered that in the first act 
of The Bells, which he has revived of late, his Matthias 


his spectator. 


enters from a snow-storm, and has his boots removed by his 
faithful womankind. He goes through this performance 
with gestures so extravagant and inexpressive that his last 
bolt is shot before one word has been said of his hauntings 
and remorse. Were he making straight for the gallows 
he could not charge his movements more fully with cir- 
cumstance. Thus he touches on the high-light at the wrong 
place, and nothing that he can say or do afterwards avails 
to touch you. How different is it with the interpreters 
of /’ Enfant Prodigue ! 


force, no lack of proportion. 


With them there is no waste of 
When Mlle. May declines to 
be solaced with literature or horse-exercise, she does not 
behave as though she had designs upon her father’s life. 
Every movement, every glance, is precisely fitted to the 
unspoken words: the light-hearted folly and the true 
pathos which are characteristic of Pierrot are interpreted 
with marvellous delicacy ; and if appropriate gesture have 
aught to do with the art of acting, here is a most emi- 
nent example. The most sanguine will hardly expect a 
revival of pantomime in England; but, to be sure, such 
a revival might help to bring back the vanished glory of 
the English stage. If only the actor could realise that 
his mouthings were out of place, and the dramatist would 
candidly confess that every word of his dialogue might be 
advantageously omitted, some might deem it worth their 
while to learn the lost art of gesture, and renounce the 
pestilent heresy that the triumph of an actor is to move 
naturally (and therefore awkwardly), and to comport him- 
self on the stage with the good-humoured clumsiness which 


is overlooked in a British drawing-room. 


THE WADES ARMS 

ee AMOUS men have a curious knack of being born in 

obscure places, and not seldom—witness Homer and 
Mr. Gladstone—in several, which then divide the honour as 
best they can. The Wades Arms, more fortunate than these, 
enjoys the distinction of being—in a manner of speaking— 
the birthplace of several famous men: to wit, John Burns, 
Tom Mann, and little Ben Tillett. 


which the world grows not so much pale as red, they serve 


If these are names at 
none the less to point a moral and disgrace a tale. True, 
they were not born here in the flesh but in the spirit: ‘ born 
again’ to be the enemies of their race, the destroyers of 
their fellows. For what did see the light here was their 
schemes, their plottings, their monstrous, besotted visions 
wherein they dreamed of annulling the facts of existence, 
of setting that which is of little value on a level with that 
which is of more, of making the half equal to the whole, 
and of decreeing that henceforth two and two shall not be 
four but five, or any other number that takes the fancy of 
the ‘working-man.’ For this is the real meaning of the 
New Unionism, which is not a struggle of Labour against 
Capital but one of madmen against the laws of social 
economy: a gigantic conspiracy to force the community to 
pay for a particular article more than its market value, 
a desperate attempt to establish a monopoly for unskilled 
half-skilled labour. 


and And this is why it has failed 
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and is bound to fail eventually in any and every case. To 
the whole fatal movement and to its dismal consequences 
the Wades Arms bears standing witness. As the head- 
quarters of the great Dock Strike it became the recog- 
nised centre of agitation, the fountain-head of all the crazy 
revolts inspired by that fatal success. One of its grimy 
patrons remarked the other day, without much exaggera- 
tion, that the name of this obscure pot-house is known, 
‘as you may say,’ all over the world. Here the ‘Strike 
Kings sat in council, here they intoxicated themselves 
with capitalist gold from Australia, here they dreamed 
that the earth was theirs and the fulness thereof, here they 
concocted and issued countless ‘ manifestoes.’ Those were 


great days at the Wades Arms. Now it is the haunt of 


the disillusionised, who loaf round in the hope of somehow 
realising those delicious dreams. The Strike King’s palace 
has become the refuge of his victim, whose steps turn 
thither involuntarily as the Mohammedan’s to Mecca. 
The place is worth a visit for the part it has played in 
one of the most mischievous social movements ever set 
on foot. 

The Wades Arms is in Poplar ; but that very ill-defined 
district contains many public-houses, and this one happens 
to be unusually obscure. You will not find it easily. The 
local tradesman knows, or affects to know, it not: the 
man in the street is of course ‘a stranger in these parts ’— 
(why are all the people in any place invariably strangers ?) 
—and if you ask a p'liceman he is not quite sure whether 


it is to the right or left, a matter of some importance when 


you want to get there. One man has heard of it, how- 
ever. ‘QO yes, a little beer-ouse, ain't it?’ and he knows 


the whereabouts. His directions are vague, but his deserip- 
tion hits the mark: a little beer-ouse it is ; and up a little 
back-street on the north side of East India Dock Road, 
some short distance beyond where Poplar High Street 

surely the narrowest, dirtiest, meanest High Street in all 
England—debouches into that spacious thoroughfare, you 
will find the Wades Arms. It stands back thirty yards or 


so from the main highway, but facing it, at the bottom of 


a little street to which chance has given a name of rare 
telicity—even the name of Jeremiah. The position is ad- 
vantageous, Jeremiah Street makes a quiet back-water out 
of the main rush of trattic, and serves the house at the end 
as a kind of place where ‘mass meetings,’ brass band pro- 
cessions, and all the other things that have to be got up 
to amuse the striker, can be formed comtortably without 


risk of being asked to move on, and where, above all, the 


manifesto can be issued in all its glory. What is a mani- 
testo like? Has anybody seen one inthe flesh 7 We know 
what it isin the newspaper. There are two brands—the 


‘Trish Patriot ’ and the ‘ Strike King.’ The first is a column 
and a-half small type, of the longest words and the most 
beautiful sentiments ever conceived. You cannot choose 
but blow your nose as you read; nor for the life of you 
can you make sense of it. The second species is short 
and sharp: it tells the working-man to come out and stay 
out—that every one else is coming out, that all is going 
well and victory certain. In the morning paper you know 
this for a mischievous lie, but here in Jeremiah Street it 
is, or rather was, as gospel. 

Inside, the Wades Arms has another advantage over the 
ordinary public. Besides the usual bar-divisions there is 
a very commodious bar parlour, and the dock labourer is 
free of it whether he has money or not. At present he 
has not, for reasons well understood. But the landlady 

good soul—does not mind: is she not a lone widow 
woman with a family to bring up? Her customers speak 
of her with enthusiasm : ‘ Ah, she’s one in a thousand, she 
is!’ and they are ready, not to say anxious, to drink her 


health in beer. They sit over the parlour fire, poor chaps, 
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and talk and talk—dockers, coalies, sailors and firemen, 
‘stevydores,’ what not, and their talk is ever of ‘ the Great 
Strike.’ They try to forget the wretched present, the 
reality, in the glorious past, the dream. But the pinch of 
hunger is on them, and in their hearts they know the 
truth. Hand-bills go round announcing ‘ A Great Mass 
Meeting’ for the morrow, to be addressed by a dozen 
accomplished liars; but not a man betrays the smailest 
interest. That cock won't fight now. Are they going to 
it? Not they: ‘they have something better to do—try 
and get a job.’ Enough of meetings and speeches: it is 
time—ay, and more than time—to think of work. <A 
Sailor-and-Fireman, whose feelings have forced him into 
rhyme, produces the following account of a recent meeting 
of his Union : 

‘I went to a general meeting last week 

From my heart I was anxious to hear Wilson speal 

For in the morning he fill us all with delight . 

But he poison our minds when he meet us at night 


We was watching ‘is mouth when we hear what he speak 


He starve us all out on two shillings a-week 

There was five hundred voices shouted \ ry 

And the majority accepted it like a child with a toy 
The votes were all counted and the strike was declared 
But the speakers they told us they wasn’t prepared 
Then Mr. Wilson got up which we thought was a man 
And told us he ’d resine in the place where he 
(nd all other officers soon follow suit 

Sut the chairman ’e roase and gave them a salute 


He told them all plainly that he wasn’t no dunce 
They been receiving our money this last eighteen months.’ 

Grotesque but genuine ; there are tears in the man’s 
eves, for he has three little children. No wonder Mr. 
Wilson begged for hard labour the other day at Cardiff: 
his only chance is to play the martyr. Nor are the rest in 
better favour. There are their vera effigies adorning the 
stand behind the bar: cabinet photographs ‘ paid for out 
of the Union, sarcastically interjects a Docker. ‘ Not a 
straight man among the lot’ is the verdict, and ‘tis just. 
The agitator’s advocate speaks of his prodigious efforts of 
late to ‘ avert strikes.’ Avert strikes, quotha! He could 
have averted them long ago had he been ‘ straight ’ enough 
to stand up and own his teaching the disastrous blunder 
it has proved to be. Was ever meanness like this: to 
turn and lay the blame on the dupe, who only strikes in 
blind obedience to the saered rules of his union? He 
has never been told that they are worthless, and that the 
whole thing is a fraud. Happily he has found it out for 
himself, and at last there is peace even at the Wades 
Arms: though not plenty—that is the pity of it. The 
mass meeting and the manifesto are extinct: no crowd 
throngs the little street, no Strike King comes this way, 
dashing up in a cab or otherwise ; he knows better—or 
rather he too is dead. As the Frenchman said of the 
meet, there is no band, no promenade, no nozzing. Only 
lamentation and mourning and woe :—Jeremiah Street 


indeed ! 


APRIL WILDINGS 

— ancient Seots poets who hymned ‘ lustee Aperill ’ 

and sang * Mirie time is Averille’ could have had 
small experience of such Springs as this one, or—(despite 
the fact that poets are liars all)—he never would have sung 
that now ‘in feld and mede floures springeth. For, in- 
deed, though by the almanac April is waxing to her 
prime, to them whose clock is in the forest, and who keep 
their calendar by bud and leaf, March is but beginning. 
In plain English, the season is full six weeks behind, and 
the bleak fields have not yet rallied from the Winter. The 
only garland the inclement month deserves is one of the 
furze that flashes and folds his yellow blossom all the year 


round : on his spikes you might transpierce some florets of 
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the colt’s-foot, for on poor and limy soil these for weeks 
past have bloomed in the teeth of frost and snow ; and 
you might finish off with sprays of bold red nettle. “Tis 
needless to rummage fancy for a metaphor. Only yester- 
day, out walking with my dog, I was overtaken by such 
a driving shower of snow as blanched the dry path and 
the green winter wheat, and drove me to shelter under 
a broad brown elm. On what should have been the sunny 
side of the hedge a man and woman, in fluttering rags, 
were hard at work, with stiff, blue fingers, gathering prim- 
roses and questing violet roots in the grey patches left by 
the last snow-storm. No foreign satirist could have more 
aptly gibed an English Spring. And yet the very tardi- 
ness with which the signals of Summer are shown makes 
you extend them a heartier welcome. In countries where 
extremes of heat and cold are wider than here the flowers 
come with a rush. One week field and woodland are 
black and desolate with Winter; the next green leaf and 
blossom have burst into being with the suddenness of a 
transformation scene ; while here the change is wrought 
by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. But the very 
fact that these premonitions come as it were in driblets 
does but serve to accentuate the isolation wherein you 
find them, and secures for each his own peculiar greeting. 
When in midsummer the village urchin blows the ripe 
white dandelion to find the time of day, or weaves its 
milky flower stems into a chain for his sweetheart’s neck, 
or brings back the may by spearing daisies on a hawthorn 
branch, you scarce regard these humble weeds that were 


But 


in the early part of the year the ‘wee, modest’ one 


first to perceive the waning bitterness of January. 


bloomed almost alone, and by her very hardihood she 
justifies her bards from Chaucer on to Tennyson. 

The strength of habit is as strong in flowers as in birds. 
Be the season good or ill, the migrant, for no reason you 
can discover, except that it follows the custom of its 
Before March 
out the chiffchaff had come back to the garden, and 


forefathers, arrives in due season. was 
April was not a week old ere the nightingale was tuning 
up. So likewise, the flowers come thrusting forth, and 
perhaps are as heavily dismayed to feel the pinch of 
trost as the bird is by the chill nor’-easter that drives 
him from his half-made nest. And so, when the March 
breezes had licked up the moisture of the boggy wood 
and made the old path viable anew, I found that, de- 
spite all April’s chill discouragements, the wind-flower 
had hung out his blossom, the yellow primrose grew by 
the dead ferns in paly clusters, the dog-violet was gone 
after his sweet-scented precursor; and in the lanes, his 
countenance glittering like the risen sun, shone the Words- 
worthian celandine. Late as the revival has been, cop- 
pice and hedgerow and thicket are just now bursting into 
life. 


the first tender pale-green leafage; the briar is half- 


At last the grey hawthorn buds are opening into 


unfolded, the bramble is making ready his Spring wear. 
But the great trees are more behind-hand this year than | 
have ever known them. The ‘native hazel, tassel hung, 
has bloomed, and the willow catkins have changed from 
white to tawny and gold; but the oak, the birch, the 
ash are weeks later than last year, when April saw them 
all in blossom. By exact computation the almond is six 
weeks behind himself in 1890, and, considering the ther- 
mometer, the surprising thing is that he should have come 
into bloom at all. 

Considered from some commanding eminence, an April 
prospect is a study in Winter scenery. A new bright- 
ness has come on meadow and wheatfield, but the planta- 
tions are black and bare, the fields the same, the white 
stream wanders between banks clothed with whistling 


rush and sedge. But to look closer 
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millions of sproutlings which, howbeit scarce out of the 
ground, need only a few days of genial sunshine to utterly 
transform the face of the landscape: for April’s business 
is to prepare for the glory of May. One of my favourite 
walks is a country lane by whose side runs a dry ditch, 
Now, till 


very lately it wore the look of death, for every one of the 


in summer a true wilderness of wild flowers. 
March rain-storms filled it with a torrent. And no day but 
seems to add to its life. At first there was only a bit of 
groundsel or a butter-bun here and there ; then the bright 
blue flowers of the ground ivy began to show among the 
hedge-roots and a few violets to peep at the edge of the 
bank; and now a wild orchis has hung out his purple 
pennons ; ‘ soldiers-and-ladies’ that will flaunt their glories 
later are spreading their lily leaves ; dock and nettle and 
grass are beginning to be inwoven into a green carpet ; 
the garlic and the lady-smock have come out ; anda patch 
of blue-bell is shining with blossom. Not only so, but 
winking marybuds of many kinds (they will ope their 
golden eyes in May) are peering timidly out of the damp 
earth, and the wild cresses and homely water-flowers that 
will almost hide the little pools a month hence already 
And I note that in the 


driest and the most secluded parts of the bank the birds 


rejoice in their first thrustings. 


(as if they had taken note of the coming flowers !) are 
choosing sites for their nests. For nearly a fortnight two 
robins have been hovering at a crevice shielded and hidden 
by a lusty briar-rose ; but when they begin to build, always 
there comes another icy gust out of the North, pelting 
that 


and chilling them out of love o nights with belated and 


them with snow seems saved up from December, 
unfriendly frosts. 

Walk I in the woods, where by this time I had hoped to 
see the first young rabbits frisking at the burrow-mouth, 
or across the moor, whose heath and grasses are dry and 
brown, or along the bridle-path through new-ploughed 
fields, the feeling is that all Nature is waiting and making 
ready. The birds warble as if to fleet the last hours of the 
long spell of cold; the wild beasts are gambolling and 
love-making like youths and maidens to whom marriage is 
still a thing remote and unreal ; while the wild flowers are 
massing their forces so that whenever the sun gives an 
assured signal they may offer their lips to the wild winds 
wherever, by dell or hollow, in glen or mountain, there 


is room for them to blow. 


PHYLLIS 


'PXHE daisies danced towards her on their slender stems, 

and the grasses were twining in her golden hair, as 
she lay in the open meadow nodding at the sun ; and I, 
with craven fear upon my face and a mad impulse in my 
heart, stole to her gently from the wicket. She stirred a 
little as I stayed beside her, stooping softly lower, and 
the small shadows of the sky fled in snatches across her 
sleeping face. At that moment, though her tremulous 
eyes are ever the light of my dim pathway, I dreaded 
lest they should open upon me and my shameful errand. 
So still she lay, dreaming like moonlight upon the fra 
grant bank, that I could have thought it but the eidolon of 


my love, so quietly recumbent. It seemed to me now as 
though Death, mistaken in his rounds, had come to the 
call of Sleep, and sat close watching even as I. The cricket 
chirruped in the high summer noon, and bending nearer 
still I heard the long field rustling ina single wave, drown- 
ing her softer breath. ‘Then, as my lips dropped lower, 
came a still hush ; the colour quickened in her cheeks to 
the race of my own desperate blood, and lifting her lashes 


she looked up at me. 


I fell back in abasement with no words to my hand, 
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and starting she drew her lissom body to its full stature, 
gazing with surprise upon me at her feet. 

‘What did this mean?’ she asked, her face suffusing 
swiftly with a delicate red. 

‘The sun, I stammered, ‘was too hot upon your face ; 
and a spider—— ° 

She swept from me with a gesture. ‘I thought, she 
said, ‘ at least you were a gentleman.’ 

‘It has always been my intention to be such, I mur- 
mured in reply. 

‘You have put off the experiment too long,’ said she 
with much disdain. 

‘Do you not think,’ said I, rising, ‘ that in some cir- 
cumstances gentility were Quixotic ?’ 
ultimate than honour, she 


‘There is nothing more 


answered indignantly. ‘It is an element in itself, and 
while our sex leans on yours you have plain duties.’ 

‘[ have thought of honour,’ said I, ‘but I find it a mere 
straw against you. We have plain duties, I said ; ‘ what 
rights have we ?’ 

‘You have,’ she said, flashing at me, ‘ at least the right 
to your own company, as I to mine.’ 

She turned and made from me with the appearance of 
great dignity across the meadow slowly. I saw her moving 
for the wood in the full sunlight, her white skirts tossing 
At rest 


Leaping from 


over the grasses, her head erect and wonderful. 
or in life she was my final law, not honour. 
the bank I sped swiftly upon her. At my approach she 
paused and thrust her chin a trifle from me. 

‘I see, sir, she said, with a quiver of her exquisite 
nostrils, ‘ that you will take no instruction upon the point 
of honour.’ 

‘You forget, said I, stilling my heart to be cool, and 
now timorous in her presence. ‘ There is but one passage 
from this field.’ 

‘Perhaps, then, you will proceed, sir,’ she replied, fling- 
ing her hand towards the wood. 

‘ Nay, said I boldly, ‘1 were better behind.’ 

‘At a distance, she cried quickly. 

‘At some distance, I assented. 

She bowed and went forward, and her fine grace caught 
away my breath, so that I stood gazing till she vanished 
through the wicket; then waking to find the heaven 
dark | The at the 


outset, grew lighter as I advanced, and presently I saw 


rushed after her. wood, obscurer 


her at a bend in the path picking her way over fallen 


branches. Hastening, I left so much space between us 


as suffered her to pass but rarely from my sight, and when 
Thus 


drawing through the brake we came out upon a clear, 


an angle hid her I made upon her a few steps. 


straight reach down which | saw her flitting from the 
vista. And now the horrible remoteness of this passage 
was grown a dire torture to me, and with no thought but 
the one [ bore down upon her speedily. Turning, she 
confronted me in an angry blaze, and my heart trembled 
at her warring eyes. The lips curled as they parted in 
scorn of me, but waveringly I broke in ere she spoke. 

‘I would have passed you, I stuttered, ‘ being under 
the press of an engagement I had forgotten. But your 
hair—at the distance 

She put her hand to her golden locks, and flushed at 
the touch. 

‘] thank you, she said with some confusion. * The 
grass has set it in disorder.’ 

\t her embarrassment I was emboldened. 

‘*Twould have shortly fallen in a shower,’ I explained 
with calmness. 

‘I am obliged to your courtesy, she answered with her 


flush. 


‘I take some credit for my self-denial,’ said I, * for with 


‘It is not pleasant to pass for a spectacle.’ 
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that streaming gold before me this journey had been some- 
thing more tolerable.’ 

‘You are very good, she murmured, and moved on, 
leaving me to gaze after her with wistful eyes. 

There was no great stretch between us now, and as | 
walked the rustle of her gown fell like music on my ears. 
And yet I was but commonly happy. When in the cold 
distance, it had seemed life had no fairer prospect than to 
be a little nearer ; but now, grown familiar with the neigh- 
bourhood, I desired another advance, chafing at so frugal 
At length my ardent discontent provoked me 

I glanced at the blue sky, the feathered 


a pleasure. 
past bearing. 
elms, and the long bracken. 

‘The year is mending, said I.  ‘ Nature is in per- 
fection.’ 

She made no immediate answer to my words, but in a 
second half-turned her face upon the level of her shoulders, 
making no pause. 

‘ You should not have spoken,’ she said. 

[ craved her pardon. ‘The sense of companionship,’ 
said I, ‘ was so strong upon me that I had forgot your 
presence was but of the body.’ 

She said nothing at the time, but in a little looked back 
upon me as at a sudden thought. 

‘If this be so, you were better gone, she said. ‘ There 
is also your pressing engagement.’ 

The echo of my own rash words struck me with con- 
fusion, and I had no tongue to reply ; but soon she halted 


upon the path, and, stepping to the side, motioned me on 
} I P} 


with a pretty gesture. 

‘ You had then better pass,’ said she gravely. 
| stood for a moment close to her, and her eyes—slow, 
quiet, and serious—met mine with that intimate expression 
so dear to me. My soul fused in the fire. ‘I cannot 
pass, I cried in my fever. ‘The devil keep engagements !’ 

‘You speak in strong terms, she answered, her lashes 
falling for an instant over her eyes. ‘It is surely pitifu 
to see a grown man of this mind. What keeps you back ?’ 

‘I had rather dwindle in your regard,’ I said, ‘ than 
bulk beyond the horizon of your thoughts. For the rest,’ 
I cried, ‘ I have no reasons. As well ask a grape for thorns 
as one that loves you for reasons.’ 

‘If you will not pass,’ said she, ‘ at least suffer me to do 
so, and pushing by me she resumed her way. 

Though I had protested my desire of her company so 
bravely, eftsoon it came to be mere pain; her economy of 
her presence fretted on my nerves so dangerously that I was 
in despair lest I should be incited to some fresh folly. To 
see her was insufficient ; I had the thought to reach and 
touch her, and her continual grace was beyond endurance. 
So when we were come to a fork in the track sloping to 
the stream below I paused, on an impulse to end the hope- 
less fellowship. 

‘There is a short cut to the village, said I; ‘it will 
serve you best. I will rid you of myself.’ 

‘| know it,’ she answered, stopping also to look at me 
quickly ; ‘1 had determined upon it.’ 

[ lifted my hat, and, swinging away, was going down the 
path, when I heard her voice. 

‘ But ‘tis a pity, she said, ‘to put you to this trouble. 
Why choose the longer? There is your engagement. | 
have no monopoly of this pathway.’ 

‘ The silence was too great for me, [ answered. *‘ We 
were easier apart.’ 

‘You managed fairly,’ she said gently. ‘ Do not thrust 
unkindness upon me.’ 

‘I should perceive it to be only mercy, said I; and, 
retracing my steps, followed her down into the narrow 


gorge. 


A freshet ran swiftly through the bottom, and where 
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the path fell from the steeps upon it, splitting upon an 
eyot of bracken, raced on each side about the white stones 
of a crossing. As she saw it she gave a little start, and 
glanced back at me. 

‘I did not remember,’ she said in a troubled voice. 
‘ There is no foot-rail here.’ 

‘There are stepping-stones, said I, ‘to the islet and 
from the islet.’ 

She surveyed the crossing with a little alarm, and then, 
putting her foot to the verge, made as though to step upon 
the nearest stone. The spaces stretched wide between 
them. 

‘It shakes, said she aghast. 

‘Pray let me be your aid,’ said I. 

‘*Tis a man’s work, and not a woman’s,’ she said with 
some show of anger. ‘The world is planned upon this 
principle of dependence.’ 

I leapt across the first space, and turning put out my 
hand to her. 

‘You must let me have your hand,’ said I. 

‘It is unnecessary, she answered. ‘ You have but to 
try the stages.’ 

‘Your skirts !” said I ; ‘you must jump !’ 

‘You may have my hand,’ said she, and I pulled her 
safely to the stone. 

But at that exquisite touch I was beside myself, and 
crossed to the next landing in a dream, my eyes upon her 
face, unconscious of the bubbles breaking in the eddies. 
And I saw, moreover, to my shame and to my glory, the 
golden hair loosening on the dainty head, menacing a 
sudden fall; while she all unawares stepped to me ele- 
gantly across the intervening straits. My mind was a 
mad whirlpool, my pulse beat as the fleet wings of a dove ; 
and when she stood upon the eyot, I flung myself at her 
feet in the bracken. 

‘Phyllis, I cried, ‘be with me always as upon this 


passage. The world is planned upon this principle of 


dependence, Phyllis.’ 

She started and turned pale and red. 

‘You have presumed too foolishly,’ she said coldly ; <I 
had thought you were come to yourself. You cannot con- 
ceive how ridiculous is this position,’ she said. 

‘Then,’ said I, at the white heat of iron, ‘ you shall find 
some other partner for the journey hence’ ; and, throwing 
myself upon the bracken, I folded my arms. 

‘You make a jest of my misfortunes,’ she said icily 
‘To choose this time were like you. I thank you for your 
past assistance.’ And inclining her head she stepped to 
the further side of the eyot. 

‘Where are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘I will wade, she answered curtly. 

I laughed. 

She hesitated, looking from the stony bed to her own 
sweet feet, peeping from her gown. 

‘Some one will come this way,’ she murmured. 

‘Once in a day, said I, smiling. 

She turned on me indignantly, and her eyes were 
daggers. 

‘You have no honour, she said fiercely ; ‘1 should have 
kept the wood between us.’ 

‘It is true,’ said I: ‘you are my honour.’ 

‘You have no honour, she repeated with passion, and 
stamping her foot, brought down the golden hair in masses 
about her face. Rising, 1 fronted her swiftly, with a glow- 
ing heart, as she stood confused and flushing at the 
accident. 

‘Without you, said I, murmuring low, ‘1 have no 


honour, Phyllis. 1 am desperate for lack of you; my 


brain is become an ingenious cheat for you ; I am a rogue, 


a rascal, in your presence. I know no deed I would not 
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dare for you. I would give my soul as I have given my 
heart and life for you.’ 

My fervid eyes, drooping before her, beheld but her 
dazzling gown swaying in the breath of the valley. 

‘You were better, then, without me,’ she made answer 
lowly. 

‘That were the end,’ I whispered. 

The bracken, springing from my weight, fidgeted in 
the silence till she spoke. 

‘You have surprised me most unfairly,’ she said softly ; 
‘I was nearly come to tears.’ 

‘I could have asked nothing dearer than your tears, 
said I; ‘I had felt you were nearer to me thus.’ 

‘What is it that you wish?’ she asked, below her 
breath. 

I looked up, and found her gazing softly up the valley. 
Her bosom came and went from me; her lips were of 
quivering scarlet; her dishevelled hair sparkled in the 
sunlight. 

‘T would take, said I, ‘what I would have stolen this 
noon. I would use your lips, my sweet.’ 

‘You may use my lips, she whispered. 

H. B. Marriorr Warson 


*UNFORTUNATES’ 
I. RECLAIMABLES 

FPXHERE is no social question concerning which there is 

more misconception and ignorance than that which 
affects the large class of fallen women in England. The 
reason is not difficult to find, since owing to the delicacy 
of the question and the unsavouriness of many of its de- 
tails it cannot be discussed or ventilated with the free- 
dom applied to nearly every other matter of a kindred 
character. The prevalent idea is that rescue-work is dis- 
couraging in all its aspects, and that, however devoted and 
unwearying the workers may be, only failure awaits them. 
First, from the attractiveness of the life to the women 
with its gaiety and change ; and second, because it is im- 
possible for them to get any work or occupation by which 
they can lead an honest life. These reasons certainly 
apply to some women, but only to very few, and these be- 
long, moreover, to a class which must be regarded as 
beyond reach of help; but to the larger number neither 
of these reasons applies, and among them, when taken 
in hand timeously and judiciously and kindly, failure is 
the exception not the rule. At first sight this may seem 
difficult to believe ; but if we consider the group of which 
we speak it is prima facie plausible enough. Hardly any 
of the women come from the better classes: they are 
mostly domestic servants, dressmakers, factory-girls, and 
the like, ranging in age from fifteen to twenty-five : not 
clever nor refined, nor even pretty, and certainly not 
vicious. They have been engaged to or keeping company 
with men in their own position in life, and these and not 
‘gentlemen’ have been their seducers. 
their fall no question of passion ever enters, and but 
rarely deep affection. Opportunity, temptation, a little 
drink, is the story written on the open book of their 
lives, and related with much sang-froid whenever for 
any reason it falls to be told ; so one sees how they went 
over the precipice before they even knew they were near 
the brink. The main object of their lives after realising 
their misfortune is to remain in service or at work’as long 
as possible, to save for the coming day; for the inevitable 
consequence of letting their seducers know their condition 
is that they disappear, probably never to be heard of again. 
The struggle many women thus endure is heartrending 
and as they cannot long keep their secret they speedily 


lose their employment. Then, with what little money 
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they have saved and obtained by pawning their clothing, 
they move into not very respectable quarters—for they 


are not desirable lodgers—and remain there till they are 





driven into the workhouse, where after weary hours of 


At 


the end of fourteen days they are supposed to be well 


pain the nameless baby is laid in its mother’s arms. 


enough to leave; and after undergoing the ordeal of ap- 
pearance before the Workhouse Committee, which enjoins 
them to keep steady (unless they ask for assistance and 
advice) even that refuge is closed to them, and friendless, 
weak, and branded they wander forth to begin life anew. 
In such a plight there is little before women but the 
streets; for the workhouse surroundings are often a pre- 
paratory school for that career, and if they are forced to 
remain there their degradation and demoralisation, though 
perhaps slower, is quite as sure. It is because workhouse 
influences are so bad, and because every effort is being 
made to prevent women from going there, that rescue- 
work in ‘first falls’ is more encouraging than is gener- 
ally believed. The difficulty is always to classify cases ; 
and in institutions where there are great numbers it is 
always better to keep the less degraded from contact 
with the very vicious; hence all rescue-houses should 
be divided into penitentiaries and preventive houses, for 
the women of whom we speak are not vicious nor lost in 
the best 


homes for the reception of the less depraved women the 


the sense that the unhappy prostitute is. In 


numbers are small, so that an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance may be gained with each inmate ; and when mutual 
confidence is established between them and the person in 
charge of them, half the difficulty as to their future is 
surmounted. The woman finds a friend: a woman like 
herself, not perhaps clever, but patient, gentle, and sym- 

} 


pathetic, who makes her feel that she understands her 


weakness, her temptation, and her sin. Perhaps the feel- 
ing of such an one is best embodied in the saying of a 
girl who was being invited to tell her story, and, being 
told that her questioner wished to know it from no idle 
curiosity but in order to help her, conscious that, had 
temptation and want come to her, but for Ged’s help she 
would probably have fallen also, replied : ‘ Yes, ma’am, I 
was just a-thinking so.’ 

To a poor girl who has been buffeted about from pillar 
to post, not knowing where to get food or lodging from 
one day to another, the home which receives her is a 
haven of rest, and the friends she finds there are her 
guardian angels ; consequently her one desire is never to 
drift away again, never to lose sight of the beacon-light 
that led her out of the deep waters. All the latent good 
in her nature develops, and the day of her entrance to the 
institution is probably the first of a life that makes her a 
better woman, to be in time a contented wife and mother. 
So much of the success of rescue-work depends on the 
personal influence gained over the women that it ought 
never to be relaxed ; for to the poor, ignorant, friendless 
girl the lady who has helped her becomes a necessary 
of life, not only as regards material assistance but in the 
many emergencies when she needs sympathy and advice. 
Indeed, the practical work at the home is only the begin- 
ning of a life-long work and friendship which rarely ends, 
and which is the power that keeps the woman straight. 
Thus, those who desire to succeed in the work must make 
up their minds to be constant guides—ready to see and 
be seen at any moment—to be practical, quick, full of 
resource, and never to fail at the moment critical to the 
women craving sympathy. No task ever ends where it 
begins, and of none is this more true than of rescue-work, 
for its ramifications are comprehensive enough to frighten 
But that 


the boldest philanthropist. 


given some are 
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willing to undertake the responsibility, there is nothing 
more delightful nor more satisfactory; and the knowledge 
that counsel and help enable many who but for these 
would fall in the battle of life overcomes any feeling of 
weariness and dismay at the complexities which surround 
the question. 

It should always be a reproach to the women of Eng- 
land that, with the exception of the devoted band which 
toils on silently to save the lost sisters, nothing could 
be more stern and cruel than the judgment meted out by 
those whose immunity from want and temptation should 
have made them tender to others who have fallen by 
the way. But there are changes of fashion in charity as 
in other matters, and now there is no difficulty in finding 
situations for fallen women where ten years ago none 
would have listened to such a proposal: indeed, applica- 
tions among the middle-classes for servants of this class 
are largely in excess of the supply. The wages given are 
small, ranging from £14 to £20 a-year, but the mistresses 
Yet the £13 which has 


to be paid annually to the nurse of the woman’s child forms 


as a rule are kind and generous. 


a serious drawback, and makes her life a very hard one 
till she has regained her character and can command 
better pay ; and it is during this bitter probation that she 
stands in need of help material and spiritual, failing which 
she is apt to eke out her wages by dishonest means. 

The hardest part of rescue work is the difficulty ex- 
perienced in providing the payments for the child, as the 
girl is nearly always left to bear the shame and burden 
alone. It is well-nigh impossible to trace the man, since 
he changes his abode, often adopting a false name, and 
generally disavows paternity : and, in addition to that, the 
greatest caution must be exercised in accepting the girl's 
story as absolutely true. Magistrates are prone to believe 
a woman when her previous character has been good, if 
an affiliation order is sought; but the best of the class will 
rather bear their cross than face the ordeal of the police 
court. Very touching is the love of the betrayed woman 
for the little one often only a burden and a care: the 
grief of a wife and mother for her dead baby is neither 
deeper nor more abiding than that of the poor girl for 
her bastard child ; and the memory of that brief life is 
frequently the secret of subsequent triumphs over tempta- 
tion. Gratitude to those who have helped them and 
kept evil from them, and recollection of a period of 
all its troubles, rescue 


motherhood even with 


And there are hundreds of prosperous, happy, 


many a 
woman. 
respectable wives and mothers in Britain whose lives, 
could they be revealed, would testify in striking terms 


that such is the ease. Mary JEUNE. 


AUSTRALIA INFELIX 


N the London Money Market Australia’s borrowing 
powers, which have been so freely exercised during 
the past ten years, both for good and for evil, are decreas- 
ing rapidly. Not long ago South Australia experienced 
a sharp rebuff when an attempt was made to increase her 
already heavy debt; and now Victoria, which is of much 
greater importance, has found that the British public is 
not disposed to supply the money for another loan. For 
some time past the colony has been borrowing heavily : 
loans of £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 having been raised in 
January 1889 and in April 1890, both of them very suc- 
But a different fate has befallen the 
The amount was £3,000,000, 


but of this only two-thirds were subscribed, and the aver- 


cessfully placed. 


issue attempted this week. 


age price obtained for the bonds was much below that 


realised on previous occasions. How far the present 
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loan has failed of success may be seen from the following 
figures : 


Amount of Amount of Minimum Aver, Price 

Loan. Tenders. Price. Realised. 
January 1889... £3,000,000  £6,558.500 {£100 £103 6 o 
April 1890... 4,000,000 I 3,612,000 100 IOI IO 5 
April 1891... 3,000,000 2,000,000 973 97 II 4 


It will be seen that, as compared to the figures of rather 
more than two years ago, the bonds have fallen nearly 
6 per cent. in what may be termed market appreciation ; 
or, to put it another way, fully } per cent. per annum 
more interest now than then has to be paid for funds 
raised in this market. Measured by this loan, Victorian 
credit has fallen, indeed, to the level of such colonies 
as Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand: all 


which have to pay 32 or more per cent. upon money bor- 
rowed in London, whereas New South Wales still occupies 
a favoured position, and can obtain loans on distinctly 
lower terms, thanks to a slower increase in indebtedness. 
Now, too, that their credit is to some extent on the down 
grade, it would need but few demands upon the market 
to raise the rate to 4 per cent.: if indeed the money could 
be got at the price—or even at all. 

The comparative failure of the Victorian loan is due 
to the operation of several influences. First, as we are 
willing to allow, the times are very unfavourable to new 
issues : owing partly to the lack of confidence observable 
since the Baring collapse, and also to the fact that ever 
since that event the big finance houses have been loaded 
up with securities they are unable to realise. The Stock 
Markets also are choke-full of securities many of which 
would offer great inducements to investors if there were 
more confidence. In these circumstances a new colonial 
loan, with its very moderate attractions, naturally finds 
few subscribers. An important influence, too, has been 
the virtual disappearance of the once powerful firm of 
J. W. Westgarth and Co. Managed with much capacity 
and commanding large resources, it took for many years 
a prominent part in the financial operations of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Indeed, it practically headed a kind of 
syndicate by which most of the new loans were taken in 
bulk and afterwards retailed to the public. But last year, 
some time after Mr. Westgarth had retired, the firm more 
or less collapsed: despite the fact that the chief partner 
was closely connected with the leading officials of a great 
London joint-steck bank. But, after all, these influences 
have had less to do with the decline in Victorian credit 
than the action of the colony itself. Only a year ago 
confidence in her financial policy was much shaken by the 
disclosure that, with a nominal surplus in hand of over 
one million, her Treasury was so empty that a new loan 
was absolutely necessary. Moreover, her immense expen- 
diture upon her railway system is not yielding satisfactory 
results. No doubt, great indirect benefits have been de- 
rived, but the actual net return upon the capital is very 
small. Finally, as we have said, her debt has been rapidly 
increasing. Year after year she has applied for fresh loans 
of never less than three or four millions, and the total 
now amounts to about £40 per head of population, which, 
although less than that of some of the other colonies, is 
extremely large when measured by any other standard. 

What is true of Victoria is also true of all the other 
colonies in an even greater measure: with the single ex- 
ception, perhaps, of New South Wales. ‘The latter has 
dipped deeply into British savings, for her debt amounts 
to about £47,000,000, or say £43 per head of population ; 
but then, on the whole her finances are in a sound state, 
and her potential resources are very great. She has an 
area of 309,000 square miles, much of which is magnifi- 


cent pastoral or forest country, whereas Victoria is only 


88,000 square miles in extent, and one great industry— 
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that of gold-production—is in a declining state. As 
things now stand, we incline to take a favourable view 
of the position of New South Wales. Her great rival, 
Victoria, has probably been saved from serious difficulties 
by the refusal of the public to take up the new loan; 
and at the same time a more necessary check has been 
administered to Queensland and South Australia, both of 
which have been doing their best to achieve bankruptcy. 
Indeed, they have gone as far along the primrose path as 
New Zealand did ; for, following her example, they have 
heaped up indebtedness until it exceeds the preposterous 
amount of £00 per head of population. New Zealand, 
however, was pulled up just in time, and the wild career 
of the other colonies has not been checked a moment 
too soon. No doubt, a stoppage of the usual great influx 
of gold from the mother-country will be attended with 
much inconvenience: for important publie works will 
have to be postponed, and the ever-present labour ques- 
tion may prove difficult of solution. But in the long- 
run good will result. No one doubts that the Australians 
are honest as ourselves, and would not delibe rately or 
wilfully defraud their creditors; but honesty will not 
avail to prevent a catastrophe if the future have been 
discounted too far ahead. That they have drawn too 
much upon theirs is unquestionable, and now a period of 
enforced economy will have to be endured. In future the 
public should not—and will not, we think—extend the 
slightest support to any new Australian loans unless they 
are proved to be absolutely necessary. Unless, too, there 
is full reason to believe that they will be judiciously 


expended. 


SCHERZO : TRIO : FINALE 
SCHERZO 
( GENTLE airs of Spring, 
Come to the hills and the valleys, 

From the South, from the West, 
As seems you best, 

Rocked in your golden galleys. 
Bring the bread, bring the wine, 
sring the smell that’s fine, 

Bring the scarf and the bright green wimple ! 
See, she dips, see, she sips ! put your oozy lips 

To the curve of each nascent dimple— 
To her head, to her feet 
So warm and sweet 

sring the rain and the sunshine after : 
To the ordered limbs 
Where the new life swims, 
To the kneaded mesh 
Of the soft pink flesh 
Bring baths of dew, 
sring skies of blue 


sring love, and light, and laughter ! 
Trio 
Goldfinch, underneath the bough 


Clinging, swinging, 


You are happy now. 


Blackbird, as you flit along, 
Staying, swaying, 


Sing her but one song ! 


Dove, when twilight wakes unrest, 
Yearning, burning, 
Lean to her your breast ! 
FINAL} 
O God of Heaven ! 
These are Thy gifts to all Thy creatures given 
Love, laughter, light. 
Stablish the ancient right, 
O God ; and bend above them all Thy brooding arch 
Dove, blackbird, goldfinch, larch ! 
T. KE, Brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
PENNELL V. HERKOMER 


{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Autun, \oth April 1891. 

S1r,—Mr. Theo. Fox sneers at me in your number for 4th 
April for coining a new word—“eteroglyph. He calls this a 
‘fancy name,’ and seems to think that ‘ photogravure of a 
pen-drawing’ would do as well. May I observe that ‘ photo- 
gravure of a pen-drawing’ is not one word but five, and that it 
is a special term, whilst we want a general one, comprehensive 
enough to include all process-plates that may be made decep- 
tive? For example, I have examined specimens of a kind of 
dry-point printed from a copper-plate which the artist never 
touched, and yet there was no intervention of photography 
whatever, so that it could not be called a ‘ photogravure’; nor 
did the artist use a pen or any ink, so that it was not ‘from a 
pen-drawing.’ The last time I was in Paris I had a short con- 
versation with an able reproducer of drawings, and we mean to 
try an experiment in which photography will have no part, yet 
the artist will not see the plate till it is finished, and he will use 
neither pen nor pencil. All these various processes would come 
under the title Aeferog/yph, though they have nothing to do with 
photogravure. I do not suppose that Aeferoglyph will be 
adopted, because it seems to be a sort of stigma like heterodox ; 
but it is a properly composed word, which phologravure is not ; 
and it is much more accurate than such terms as Phologravure, 
autotype, autogravure, typographic etching, etc., which either do 
not describe the processes to which they are applied or give 
a wrong account of them. 

[fam sorry that Mr. Herkomer has not ventured upon a 
reply to Mr. Pennell’s questions, as his silence has led many 
to conclude that the charges implied by Mr. Pennell were only 
too well founded. I received a letter this morning from an 
eminent artist in which he expresses what must be the general 
professional feeling on the subject. If Mr. Herkomer is able 
to say that his plates were etched on the copper with his own 
hand, why does he not say so? If he has unfortunately been 
led into publishing reproductions of drawings as original etch- 
ings, the error would be in some measure remedied by a frank 
acknowledgment.—I am, etc., P. G. HAMERTON. 

P.S.—An invention was once proposed to me for the imita- 
tion of etchings (not dry-points) in which there was no inter- 
vention of photography, whilst neither pen nor paper was 
employed, and the artist did not touch the copper. The result 
would have been a heteroglyph : or, if that word is too difficult 
for the unlearned, shall we say a heterograph or abridge it into 
a hetero ? Ps Gi BR 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 


London, 14th April 1891. 


SIR,—We have no desire to protest in any way against the 


insertion of our letter addressed to Mr. Pennell in your issue of 


last week, as its publication meets with our entire approval ; 
but having regard to the fact that its appearance has given rise 
to some misapprehension, we shall be glad if you will allow us 
to state publicly that it was not published by our request, and 
further, that the usual courtesy of asking permission to publish 
was not observed on this occasion.—We are, etc., 

NOVELLO AND Co. 


| .Vote.—This correspondence must now close. | 


VANDALISM IN GLASGOW 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer| 
Glasgow, 14th April 1891. 

SIR,—Among journals yours is remarkable for its intelligent 
appreciation of art and for fearless criticism of what calls itself 
but is not “fat, Generally speaking, art finds a champion in 
you. I have therefore confidence in calling your attention to 
an assault upon art recently done in Glasgow, in the hope that 
you will publicly cond: mn it. 

In the Corporation Galleries of Glasgow there is a collection 
of pictures of which the best that can be said is that some 
are beautiful and many indifferent. This, probably, is true of 
most galleries ; but by an ill fate some barbarian has lately 


had most of our good pictures ‘ cleaned and restored,’ making 
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them look only too like the bad ones. Dutch pictures which 
were beautiful in a tint of mellow golden varnish are now 
‘cleaned’ of this enveloping quality of old-gold colour, and 
appear staring and garish and uninteresting. ‘Tis true the 
policeman in the gallery now rejoices in being able to point 
out a white dog in a cattle-picture which previously he could 
not see ; but artists would fain forego the white dog for the 
exquisite colour lent to the brown cows by the aforesaid 
varnish—which made lovely, in many cases, the niggled work- 
manship. The Italian pictures suffer even more. A Holy 
Family with a knight in armour is quite spoiled, and only those 
works in which copal varnish has been used (copal incorpo- 
rates with the paint) have escaped injury, because to clean it off 
would have been to remove the paint. 

Formerly the galleries had a restful look, the pictures invit- 
ing study by their gentle, sunny radiance. Now the place is 
redolent of Pears and Polish ; the frames are new gilt ; there is 
glass galore, and these are so many mirrors ; and the pictures 
themselves are shiny—and spoiled. 

Sir, as a citizen of Glasgow I| protest against this piece of 
barbarism. I have failed to discover that any responsible per- 
son has been commissioned to handle these pictures and mal- 
treat them. The city pays for the keeping and the adequate 
protection of these works of art—not for the ruining of them. 
If they are to be touched at all, a committee of responsible 
artists and experts should have examined them and should have 
reported upon them ; and, if anything needed to be done, ex- 
perienced men should have been set to work under the super- 
vision of responsible persons. 

Too often public collections are put in charge of excellent 
gentlemen with many admirable parts but no knowledge of 
art; but surely before such harm be done as has been done 
in Glasgow the Magistracy should see that such persons are 
held accountable for their vagaries to a body of experts.— 
I am, etc., CITIZEN. 

SAVINGS BANKS 
‘ Conscience, avaunt.’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 14th April 1891. 

SIR,—There is good reason to anticipate important and use- 
ful results from the principles about to be made law with regard 
to Savings Banks. The proposed system of Government in- 
spection may startle some folks, but there is no need for alarm 
on the part of any who are in the path of strict accuracy and 
honesty. The past history of Savings Banks, of other banks, 
and of life policy associations may well instruct us as to the 
need of all security that can be attained. 

If such powers of inspection are advisable in the case of 
Savings Banks, however reputable in standing and administra- 
tion, a similar power should not be held inapplicable to various 
institutions of still greater public interest than even banks for 
savings. The commercial banks include all classes high and 
low, and their conduct of banking business is a thing of great 
import to the whole nation, taken either individually or con- 
sidered as a great community. 


If the proposed audit and system of inspection is a right 
thing in the case of Savings Banks, it is difficult to see why the 
principle may not be usefully applied in the case of other mone- 
tary institutions. In point of fact there is existing more or less 
of antagonistic interests in the arrangements of our banking 
and insurance associations. 


The evils of bad banking are matters of history, and very 
often painful in detail. In magnitude the life policy associa- 
tions stand next to our gigantic banks, and the importance of 


simplicity of aim in the conduct of affairs is of the greatest 


for whose sake these 


f 
~ 


interest to premium payers an¢ 


payments are made. 


The shareholders’ guarantee capital 1s a wonderful instance 


y 
> 


valling the ‘grain of mustard-seed’ or the 


of fructification, r 


well-known traditional story of Jack and his Bean-stalk. 

One well-known life policy association, which in plan by no 
means stands alone, began with a shareholders’ capital, £1 
being pa d pel share. In a not very long period of time the 
price of the £1 share had risen to £79, in consequence chiefly 
of allocations of so-called policy profits, with an occasional 


money payment made by way of adding and eking a little to 


srs events 
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these growing and productive shares. What the cash pay- 
ments by these favoured shareholders might amount to was not 
known to many outside the curtain, but these were very small 
sums in comparison. The shareholders’ fund was never really 
needed at all, although such a fund was necessary in the case of 
fire or marine insurance companies, which ought never to be 
mixed up with life policy business in any way. Fairly liberal 
allowances to directors and officials are reasonable, but it 
might be well that an arrangement should be made whereby 
a moiety of the board would be supplied by pure and simple 
policy premium payers. 

Our tenacious boards of directors and managers will, of 
course, see ‘lions in the way’; but it is to be hoped that the 
Legislature will keep earnestly in view the claims of all who, 
like the present writer, are only 

OF THE RANK AND FILE. 


HABITS OF WIDGEON 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 13th April 1891. 
StR,—In the very interesting article, ‘ By-Paths in Litera- 
ture,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell, referring to the late Charles St. 
John’s directions for securing ¢vounded water-fowl, he says : 
‘He points out that while divigg ducks, su hard, 
and widgeon, when wounded swim out to the middle of the 


h as scaup, por 


lake, mallard and teal seek the shore.’ It is strange that so 
accurate and keen an observer as St. John should class widgeon 
among the dvimg ducks. After long and careful observation | 
have never seen widgeon dive except when wounded and hard 
pressed. Under similar circumstances the mallard dives quite 
as readily. I have always found that widgeon make for dry 
land when wounded.—I an, etc., R. N. 


MR. WILKINSON AND ETHER-DRINKING 


Our attention has been called to the fact that in an article on 
‘Ether-Drinking’ in our issue of the 14th ult. a statement was 
attributed to Mr. William Wilkinson, the Secretary of the Irish 
Temperance League, which was not made by him but by 
another witness examined in the inquiry on the subject. We 
regret that such a mistake should have occurred, especially as 
it has been used for the purpose of annoying Mr. Wilkinson in 
the discharge of his secretarial duties. 





REVIEWS 
THE BUMPKIN MUSE 


Traditional Tunes. Collected and Edited, with Illustrative 
Notes, by FRANK KIDSON. Oxford: Taphouse. 

It is no news to the most of us that Mrs. Grundy is dead and 
that the Young Person has suffered change; but there are 
some, it would seem, to whom these facts have yet to be dis- 
covered, and of these is Mr. Frank Kidson. Otherwise, we take 
it, he would never have been at the pains to get together the 
materials for a garland of country songs and tunes and address 
his results virginibus Puerisqgue: suppressing where he should 
have been explicit and full, and re-writing—(it is true that he 
does this in brackets and with as it were a typographical 
blush)—where he might well have left his original to speak for 
itself. His garland is not the least bit likely to be run upon by 
bachelors and maids: they, indeed, have other aims in view, 
and are bent on winning other palms; and while they can 
gorge themselves full on cheap and hideous translations from 
the French, they will be secure enough from the rude advances 
of the bumpkin Muse. In any case they would far liefer laugh at 
than laugh with her ; for she is coarse at worst, this Blowsalinda 
of ours, and if she call a spade a spade—(and ’tis seldom indeed 
she does)—why, it were hard for the most innocent to get harm 
from that. What they want is not the triumph of virtue over guilty 
passion as pictured in (say) Zhe Banks of Sweet Dundee, nor 
such illustrations of the primrose path of dalliance as are con- 
tained in the simple doggerel of Zhe Spotted Cow (that hob- 
nailed idyl !). But Mr. Kidson has made believe to think that 
such pastorals as these are not good reading for them, and has 
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carefully purged his chaste page of any and every thing that 
might once—when Mrs. Grundy was a little girl—have called a 
blush to the cheek of youth : with the result that you read his 
book with disappointment and close it with no other regret 
than that he did not enounce his theory of editing at the same 
time as he announced his book. 

need have been vexed with neither. 


For then, you reflect, you 


It is a pity that this was his resolve; for manners are fast 
changing everywhere, and, as himself remarks, the old songs 
themselves are rather remembered than sung, and with the 
few antiques that know them they will presently avoid this 
earth. It is a pity, we say; for they once meant something to 
a very considerable number of people, and in their integrity 
they are therefore worthy such immortality as print and paper 
may bestow. There can be no doubt, for instance, that the 
Pills to Purge Melancholy is by no means a book for the 
drawing-room table; but neither can there be any that one 
would far rather lack the highly respectable epics of Sir Richard 
Blackmore (let us say) and some others than go wanting these. 
There is no such heap of shot-rubbish in the language as 
a certain Universal Songster: it is contained in three large 
octavos ; it is printed in the smallest type; it is some fourteen 
hundred pages, or some two thousand eight hundred columns, 
long; it is illustrated by George and Robert Cruikshank ; and 
to read it is to long for an evening with Sir George Campbell 

he later scores of Brahms. But it has its uses: it tells 
what manner of tastes inspired our ancestors, and what a 
ine broad-bottomed, thick-headed ideal of amusement they 


A collection of the comic and sentimental songs 


1¢ 
of the present will no doubt affect the Twentieth Century to 
exactly the same purpose. One could have wished that Mr. 
Kidson had taken his subject as seriously as the compilers 
of The Universal Songster appear to have taken theirs. His 
Yorkshire would have thought all the more of him if he had ; 
and at least one of his reviewers would not have blushed to 
find him garbling his texts. Some of those texts were the 
delight of that reviewer’s tenderest years; and tamely to put 
up with such a wanton and useless perversion of] a revered 
original as occurs in Mr. Kidson’s adaptation of J/y True 
Love Once He Courted Me is to him impossible. 

But enough of fault-inding. Enough of what might have 
been but is not. We grudge the omissions, but ’twere unfair to 
avoid the remark that, if a certain amount be wanting, there is 
plenty left. It is worthless as literature ; for the British peasant, 
whether north-country or south, has ever rejoiced in a capacity 


+} 


for knocking the romance out of everything in words on which 


g I 

he lays his hand. But it is characteristic enough of him to be 
entertaining and even profitable reading. It is vain to speak 
of The Knight and the Shepherd's Daughter—which is a popu- 
lar Leeds version of Motherwell’s Aar/ Atchard ; for Mr. Kid- 
son's modesty has suffered him to transcribe no more of it 
than will serve to show how the words are humoured to the 
tune. The tune’s a pretty tune ; the words are no doubt um 
peu lestes ; but both were sung by the mill-hands years ago, 
and together they made a favourite ‘ fly-boat song’—a choice 
measure sung by them who went up and down in the ‘ fly- 
boats’ that one used to see at fairs ; and that is all our moralist 
will let us know. The Yorkshire version of 7he Dowte Dens of 
Yarrow is remarkably unlike the other. As thus: 


The ada lady in the west 
I ne'er « 1 find her marrow 
0? N nilemen 
{nuda ig ) rou 


Of c ourse the nine were jealous of the tenth, so they agreed to 
fight it out ; when ‘She washed his face, she combed his hair, 
As oft she’d done before O, and in this way ‘ Made him like 
a knight so bright To fight for her in Yarrow.’ Now three he 
slew and three they flew, and three he wounded sorely ; but her 
brother John came in beyond and pierced his heart most foully ; 
whereupon he said, said he, 
‘Go home, go home, thou false young man, 
\nd tell your sister Sarah (!) 

That her true love John lies dead and gone 


On the dowie dens of Yarrow.’ 


Sarah at once proceeded in quest of the remains ; and ‘ He 
hair it being three-quarters long (The colour it was yellow) She 


wrapped it round his middle sma’’ and carried him back to the 
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village. The exertion was too violent for one in an interesting 
condition : in other words, 
‘ This fair maid being great with child, 
It filled her heart with sorrow’; 
and, to be brief, ‘She died within her lover’s arms Between 
that day and morrow.’ An amazing perversion, truly, but worth 
having, were it only as an expression of the rustic mind and 
its immense capacity for vulgarising whatever passes through 
its alembic. The story of Henry Martin and his two brothers 
(they were of Scottish extraction, ‘And they cast lots which 
should rob on the sea To maintain his two brothers and he’)— 
need not detain us ; but there is a pleasant touch in Mr Kidson’s 
Barbara Allen— 
‘ He put his hand right out of the bed, 
Thinking to draw her nigh him ; 
But she whipped her heels, and away she ran 
we have not remarked elsewhere. The Yorkshire version of 
The Green Bushes is much more correct and proper than the 
Irish—the verb ‘to marry’ being substituted for the verb ‘to 
folly’; but the air is nothing like so pretty as the other. We 
should like to give the whole of Zhe Banks of Sweet Dundee, 
which is undoubtedly the most complete expression of bumpkin 
romance as yet achieved ; but space is running out, and we con- 
tent ourselves with noting that Mr. Kidson’s last line is consider- 
ably less fatuous than, and is therefore inferior to, the last line 
of the southern version. His first setting of 7he Spotted Cow 
is perfect Kent; but the melody he has noted down as that of The 
Foggy Dew is but the shadow of the southern setting, while his 
words convey no meanings and suggest no memories at all. 
One would fain know more of the circumstances of Podly 
Oliver's Ramble—which is set to a sprightly air, and is no 
doubt equal to its setting; but hereover falls the shadow of 
the Universal Grandmother. But 47/7 Brown (a tragedy in 
six-eight time) is a masterpiece of its kind ; Captain Death 
is worth having ; and forty Miles has real merit. Of Johnny 
Todd, ‘a child’s rhyme and game played by Liverpool 
children,’ it must suffice to remark that the Scottish version, to 
judge from certain fragments, is far stronger and more dra- 
matic. Thus, in the Liverpool set the new lover (the old one is 
away to sea) tempts the maiden in such terms as these : 
I will buy you'sheets and blanket 
I will buy you a wedding ring 
You shall have a gilded cradle 
For to rock your baby in 
while, further north—where, to be sure, you may hear the little 
ones asking how far it is to Babylon, just as in London they 
sing of ‘Up and down the City Road’—the proposal is made 


In this way 
I will buy vou beads and earrings, 

I will buy you a diamond stone, 

1 will buy you a horse to ride on 
Now your baby's dead and gone 

upon which the damsel retorts with What cares she for beads 
and earrings? what cares she for a diamond stone? and so on 
to the grim end of the tale. It is a small matter enow ; but it 
denotes a great essential difference. 

Mr. Kidson’s tunes are all of them worth reading—some few 
are worth remembering. He is no Wagnerite, or he would 
probably have suppressed a certain number; for have they 
not been associated with words unfit for paper and print? And 
are not sounds significant as words? Nay, is not the propriety 
or impropriety of words enforced unspeakably by the propriety 
(or impropriety) of the sounds attached to them? And if this 
be so, can either, the connection once formed, be ever freed of 
the other? Only one answer is possible. And ’tis devoutly to 
be hoped that Yorkshire will never breed a Wagner; lest, look- 
ing for ‘leading themes’ in Mr. Kidson’s anthology, he should 
find it in his heart to make these far from innocent old melo- 
dies significant anew of all those dark and dreadful and dis- 
reputable words that once—(ere Kidson came)—were even as 
their other selves. 


A POCKET ENCYCLOP-EDIA 


Civilisation: An Historical Review. By CHARLES MORRIS. 
Chicago : Griggs. 

The Americans, it may be, are wiser than they seem ; but 

great is the number of their scribes who in point of wisdom 


and sufficiency are iven to doing nothing very solemnly : 
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Magno conatu Nugas. \tisa Ridiculous Thing, and fit fora 
Satyre, to Persons of ludgement, to see what Shifts these For- 
malists have, and what Prospectives, to make Suferficies to 
seeme ody that hath Depth and Bulke. Mr. Morris of Phila- 
delphia is a person of wide reading and information, who be- 
lieves in the infinite compressibility of matter. He knows, that 
is, everything that the common M.A. is expected to know : and 
he has put it in a book. In this monumental work (in two 
volumes I2mo) it has been his aim, he tells us, to enable ‘those 
who lack time or opportunity to peruse separate treatises on 
the several topics here dealt with’ to learn all about things in 
general at the cost of four dollars and a week’s reading. The 
end in view may or may not be worth attaining. What is per- 
fectly clear is that it cannot be attained at the price. However, 
it is but the sheet of press-notices enclosed in the book by its 
publisher that challenges criticism. The author himself is 
fairly modest. He writes for what Zhe Boston Daily Traveler 
calls the highest seats of learning in his country. You shall 
hardly find a better book for a Mechanics’ Institute over here. 
It is of a quite remarkable comprehensiveness ; there is nota 
single idea in it that pretends to originality ; and it is never in- 
ordinately dull. Mr. Ruskin’s theory of bank-clerks as authors 
has at last found its application. American literature and 
American civilisation are at the bank-clerk level. Judged from 
that level, Mr. Morris is a writer of merit. After a short run 
over politics from the time of Noah down to the last Reform 
Bill, he gives usa history of religion from Fetichism to Sweden- 
borg; a history of morals; a history of law (in forty pages) ; 
and accounts of the progress of industrial conditions and of 
political economy, of commerce and psychology, of philosophy, 
literature, science, the fine arts, and education. A peculiarity 
of Mr. Morris’s method is that with every fresh subject he per- 
sists in beginning at the Deluge—or thereabouts. So that you 
never, to the end of the book, escape from the Chinese, the 
Peruvians, and the ancient Egyptians. In compensation, you 
are but seldom troubled with quotations. You have everything 
that is in some eighty modern authors (from Grimm to Lawrence 
Gronlund, from Maine to Malthus, from Prescott to Bonamy 
Price) who are cited in the lump as ‘authorities’: but their 
ideas have been passed through the mind of the author; and 
in fact, had you not been told of it, you would never note 
that they were there. 

‘Man,’ says Mr. Morris, ‘began life as a savage.’ That 
he is like to end it as a Yankee only shows the contrarietv 
of things. But Mr. Morris is unconscious of the misery of 
his own people. He is concerned for the fate of the hapless 
European, ground under the heel of despots and their mer- 
cenaries. Primzval man, ‘naked, ignorant, and devoted to 
the care of fruit-trees, has been ‘ evoluted’ into the denizen of 
effete monarchies, ready to fall in wild ruin before their own 
throes (p. 204). The only really civilised nations are China 
and the United States of America. Unfortunately, the ‘ pure 
coin’ of the competitive system to which China owes fher 
greatness is being debased by the appointment of venal 
officials. The United States, of course, are in no need of Civil 
Service reform. The drift of democratic ideals towards mere 
slothfulness is still more clear a few pages further on. Mr. 
Morris’s own country is the only large nation ever known, 
except Peru under the Incas, of which the general political 
contentment of the inhabitants can be affirmed. In this respect 
it impresses him as the true and highest outcome of political 
evolution : a nation without classes or castes, where every man 
is the political equal of every other. Thus the true American, 
oblivious—as is natural—of the Black Belt. It isa little incon- 
sistent with these pacific ideas that in the next chapter you 
should be told that while peace means stagnation and corrup- 
tion, war—and more particularly civil war—is one of the most 
With the same naive 
patriotism Mr. Morris glories in the fact that (as he puts it 
the American people is becoming a physical and mental epi- 
tome of the civilised world, a meeting-place of all character 


important means to human progress. 


and all thought, ‘ containing influences flowing from every organ 
of the great body of mankind.’ 

In spite of these fatuities, it must not be thought that Mr. 
Morris is destitute of humour. On the contrary, he tells a 
good story to illustrate the slow growth of the conception of 
good and evil in the savage mind. A certain Bushman was 
asked by a Church missionary to name a good and an evil 
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action : he replied that it would be a bad action if some one 
were to steal Azs wife, but a good one if he should steal some 
one else’s. In the chapter on the development of legal in- 
stitutions we have mention of a curious form of ordeal. The 
simple procedure of Siamese law-suits, it seems, is that the 
accused and the accuser are placed together in a pit, and a tiger 
is let loose upon them. If one escape he is innocent. If 
both be killed they are both guilty. (Perhaps this practical 
way of discouraging litigation is not known to Mr. Stockton.) 
Sometimes, of course, so universal an instructor must find 
himself out of his depth. Speaking of the fine arts, Mr. Morris 
Says it is now generally recognised that all the artist has to do 
in sculpture, painting, and literature is to ‘go for’ a faithful 
‘rendition’ of Nature. Man cannot, forexample, produce a land- 
scape more artistic than those he sees around him. Herein, it 
is true, you have but the sentiments of atrue average Briton. But 
when you come to ‘the shibboleth of the universities, the rally- 
ing-cry of college lore,’ the study of the classics, Mr. Morris is 
still further to seek. He holds not with Schopenhauer. The 
thought and the grade of civilisation embodied in the literature 
_of Greece are distinctly less valuable than those of the modern 
world. And the reason for this is clear. The Greeks were 
immoral persons. Besides (we commend the éesides to Mr. 
Welldon) their literature can be read in ‘ 
translations. 

There are a few faults to be found with the English of the 
book. Such words as pretense, caliber, and skeletal are to be 
expected, and semz/arly (p. 370) is probably a printer’s error ; 
but a lance (II. 299) is not ‘trenchant,’ and ‘ illy linked’ (350) 
and again ‘illy consolidated’ (144) do not read prettily. On 
the whole, this is an able work—for the doing of which there 
was not the slightest necessity. Every one—on this side of 
the Atlantic, at least—who ts likely to read it will know before- 
hand all the facts, and dissent from most of the opinions, it con- 
tains. To those who are ignorant (and sympathetic) it is an idle 
attempt to convey an education in a thousand pages. In Eng- 
land, it is safe to say,a man of Mr. Morris’s mental grasp 
would not have rested satisfied with so ordinary an amount of 
scholarship and knowledge: or if he had, he would by no 
means have published a history of civilisation. 


somewhat satisfactory’ 


TRASHY TRAVEL 


A Ride Through Asia Minor and Armenia. 
BARKLEY. London: 

Books of travel have an honour school of their own, in 
which they may be arranged in three classes: Class I. to in- 
clude brilliant accounts of places and adventures ; Class I. is 
for travel over hackneyed ground described in such a manner 
as to redeem its dulness ; to Class I1I. we relegate the stories 
of extraordinary exploit whose doers lack the literary power 
of apt description. True, every one gifted with money and 
leisure can travel ; still, some honour is due to any man who on 
his return from adventurous achievement can give the less for- 
tunate some inkling (however incomplete) of what he has seen 
and heard. There are, moreover, other books which do not 
take honours but may be allowed to pass. It is seldom you 
have to absolutely ‘ plough’ a book of travel, for publishers and 
their readers are usually kind enough to spare you the necessity, 
by refusing to allow such to present themselves for public 
examination : we feel, however, that no other course is possible 
in the present case, where we have a tiresome, witless, and 
illiterate account, already out of date, of an 
through a dull and well-known country. 

You have to face certain surprises at the outset :—18g1 is the 
date on the title-page, but 1878 is the date all through the 
book ; on the front cover is a different title, ‘ The Disturbed 
Districts of Asia Minor,’ but this is perhaps a mistake of the 
hard-won publisher, unless reference be intended to the fact 
that when the book was written the Russo-Turkish war was but 
recently concluded ; then, on page 178 (if any reader get so 
far) a sop is thrown: ‘I shall not myself touch upon either 
ornithology or botany in these pages, but leave that task to my 
good friend Mr. Henry Elwes, who from his knowledge of the 
country and his deep study of these subjects 1s so well qualified 
to give a correct description of all that is known of both 
throughout the district I visited. ‘Two chapters emanating 
from his pen will be found at the end of this volume, which I 


By HENRY C. 
Murray. 


uneventful ride 
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venture to assure the reader are better worth reading than all 
the rest of the book.’ This is but faint praise ; natheless it 
is annoying to find these two chapters do not exist. 

The book contains a dreary tale of fifty-three days’ ride, 
averaging twenty-two miles a day, with ‘brother G , who 
is apparently connected with the mohair business, from Con- 
stantinople to Trebizond by way of Angora, Kaisarieh, and 
Diarbekir. There was no question of difficulty, hardship, or 
danger : they had the Sultan’s firman, a tent, and an abundance 
of attendants and pack-horses. Yet you get a perpetual grumble 
at ‘bad roads, stumbling horses, scorching sun, inefficient ser- 
vants, dirty lodgings, and detestible (szc) food.’ ‘Our com- 
plexions were irretrievably spoilt, the skin being here actually 
burned off our faces, necks, and hands’ ; ‘ the misery of living 
in a tent with hardly any room to boil the Etna and make 
tea, and similar passages, occur frequently. On one occasion 
when the road down-hill was steep, and the servants drove the 
horses badly, we read : ‘| take credit to myself that on that 
lonely mountain, in a land where murder is a cheap luxury, 
I did not shoot a servant or two. But I think now that I 
was right not to do it’: which passage is not meant to be 
funny, as another quotation will indicate. At an Armenian 
village a ‘young swell,’ who confessedly wished to invite them 
to his house but failed to make them understand, ‘ grasped my 
shoulder with a filthy, claw-like hand, which hand | imme- 
diately struck with my stick, sending the owner off howling 
with pain.’ It is of his food that our English gentleman 
complains most bitterly ; but listen to his gratitude when a 
rich Armenian invited him to a dinner of twelve courses, which 
included ‘mutton-chops and sliced potatoes, roast chicken, 
chopped meats and vegetables,’ in addition to the usual Oni- 
ental dishes : ‘ It was hospitality bordering on brutality. We 
sat tightly squeezed together at a roynd table, six of us, the 
table crowded with plates, dishes, glasses, etc.’ In the whole 
book there is not one word of thahks for benetits received 
unless from the various English an4 Americans with whom 
our friend encountered. Mr. Barkley has the true Briton’s con- 
tempt for foreigners : ‘ Finally, we had to use the flat roof of 
a khan (the village inn) as a camping-ground, much to the dis- 
gust of the owner, who greatly objected to the tent-pegs being 
driven into the earth roof. But the Turk is a tame, easy-going 
gentleman, and merely shrugs his shoulders at the ‘ Giaour.’ 
Listen again (the inhabitants have come to look at them) : 
‘ The being treated as a dancing-bear at a fair is by our village 
boors at home makes my toes itch ; 





so does the being called 
“ Giaour” by Turks and “ Protestant” by Armenians, knowing 
as I do that these names are considered by them as the worst 
and most insulting in all the language.’ Whata mild language 
Indeed, the only constant peril they 
were in was due to their own dreadful rashness : ‘ We each ot us 
had a detestable revolver strapped round our waists that caused 


it must be, to be sure;! 


us constant discomfort and some danger ; but we supposed it 
to be the correct thing.’ There are the usual travellers’ tales : 
the silliest perhaps being that, while camping out at night, if a 
stranger approach, the camels will hear him three miles oft 
and grunt in alarm ; and how we bathed in a bath ‘ where we 
were struck by the apparently total absence of all support the 
water gave,’ and so hurt our knees on the bottom. In such a 
book one doesn’t expect good English, and one doesn’t get it ; 
but such obvious blunders as ‘Every one in these parts are 
robbers’ (page 200),‘A short time previous he had been to 
England’ (page 221), and the like, might surely have been 
eliminated by an intelligent compositor. 


GYPSY SORCERY 


Gypsy Sorcery. By C. G. LELAND. London: Unwin. 
When young Hartley Coleridge, aged four, was asked why 
he was named Hartley, he replied: ‘Which Hartley? there’s 
a deal of Hartleys. There’s Picture Hartley and Shadow 
Hartley and there’s Looking-glass Hartley and Echo Hartley,’ 
and then, catching his arm with his hand, ‘there is Catch-me- 


fast Hartley.’ Mr. Leland in his Gypsy Sorcery has adopted 


this theory without acknowledgment, and decided there is a 
Dream Mr. Leland and also a Waking Mr. Leland who is 
perpetually aghast at the amount of things that Dream Mr. 
Leland must know, and the quantity of sweetness and light 
Magic, it appears, is the power of getting 


he must possess. 
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this knowledge out of the all-remembering dreamer into the 
soon-forgetting Philistine of common life. ‘We visit a sick 
man, and the dream spirit out of the inexhaustible hoards of 
memory, aided by association, which results in subtle, occult 
reasoning, perceives that the patient will die in a certain time, 
and this result is served up in a dramatic dream.’ Mr. Leland 
is so delighted with his theory that he insults every witch, 
warlock, and fairy doctor in creation. He should not do so, 
because though a good folk-lorist he is a very bad occultist, 
and remains a trophy to the enemy when he writes such sen- 
tences as: ‘In the whole range of occult literature, from Hermes 
Trismegtstus down to Mme. Blavatsky, there is not a shade of 
a suspicion that all the absolutely authentic marvels of magic 
began and ended with man himself.” This statement must 
have been made by Waking Mr. Leland, because the other who 
knows all things would have known better. Then, again, when 
he asserts that ‘outside of us was always somebody else to be 
invoked, conciliated, met in vision or trance, united to in spiri- 
tual union or syncope,’ he forgets the salutation of the Rosi- 
crucian Fratres of Germany: ‘ Man is God and son of God, 
and there is no God but man.’ Nor is the notion of a dreain 
personality from which come visions, omens, and such strange 
gear a discovery, as Mr. Leland imagines, of ‘’ Murriker’ and 
science, but it has been perfectly familiar to all students of 
magic worth their salt from the days when the great shoe- 
maker of Altsedenberg saw the sun glitter on a tin pot hung 
on his wall, and fell into a three days’ walking trance in which, 
in his own phrase, ‘ truth fell upon him like a bursting shower. 
It does not belong to Mr. Leland, even though he has given 
in proof of it a quite new story told him by a lady ‘ of excellent 
family.’ No: nor is it made any more his by knowledge of 
a system of education founded upon it which can make any 
child ‘ exceptionally clever in aé/ studies’ (italics his own). 

It is really a pity that ‘Hans Breitmann’ wrote this book when 
he was awake, for it is full of interesting material: of such plea- 
sant Sayings as that the bones of wizards turn into black hens 
and chickens ; such charming and temperate incantations as 
this against the toothache : 

‘My mouth is not thy house 

I love thee not at all 

Stay thou away from me 

When this straw is in the brook 

Go away into the water. 
But no sooner has the mind set forth voyaging on the seas of 
faéry lands forlorn than the ship goes to pieces on some tr- 
relevant truism, flattery of our time, or discussion worthy a 
school debating society or a Secularist lecturer as to the merits 
of the Church ot Rome. How gladly one would welcome, too, 
his tales of Nivasis and Pchuvuse, spirits of wind and flood, 
if he were not so fond of telling us that all this old magic, 
whose ideal was after all spiritual power and spiritual insight, 
was, even if true, wholiy less beautiful than a telephone with a 
stockbroker thoroughly awake at each end. Let us think if 
we must that space is empty of spiritual beings, or even put 
the word ‘ spirit’ itself in inverted commas like Mr. Leland, or 
go if needs be as far as the learned German scientist who con- 
siders the soul of man ‘a volatile liquid capable ot solution in 
glycerine’; but let us be honest with ourselves, and by no means 
pretend that this new creed is beautiful and ourselves are happy 
to live in its day. Let us frankly admit that the body and pres- 
sure of time has brought us the last degradation and mingled us 
with the dust. Because we hurry over the ground at sixty miles 
an hour, and may some day do so at a hundred and sixty, with 
a penny comic paper in our hands and our nerves awry from the 
crush at the ticket-office, we are not proved, in spite of Mr. 
Leland, wholly to over-top Merlin, or to be wise as I austus 
or the Centaur Chiron or he that met his image walking in a 
garden. We are made great not by the things we do or have 
done to us but by the thing we are in ourselves. 


THE Q@CUMENICAL COUNCIL 
Letters from Rome on Occasion of the Qscumenical Council, 
1869-1570. By the REV. THOMAS MozLEyY, M.A. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 
If those who remember the curious excitement with which 
the movements of the Vatican Council were watched through- 
out Europe, and the eagerness with which the letters of Zhe 
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Times’ correspondent were devoured in’England,’should anti- 
cipate much pleasure in re-reading these letters after a lapse 
of more than twenty years, they will assuredly be disappointed. 
The interest of Mr. Mozley’s gossip and guesses, his prognos- 
tications and mistakes, has meanwhile entirely evaporated. 
They can hardly have more interest to those to whom the 
matter is new. The residuum worth preserving is buried well- 
nigh beyond retrieval beneath a mass of theological common- 
places, repetitions, and trivialities, now wearisome to the most 
patient of readers. 

The doubts and fears which troubled statesmen and theo- 
logians at the time were mainly due to the mystery of the 
‘Pontifical secret.’ No one knew what was coming: if Papal 
Iniallibility was to be proposed in the Council at all, if it was 
to be formally defined or carried by acclamation, or, indeed, 
what infallibility meant. The assembled Fathers were sworn 
to the most rigorous secrecy as to what went on within the 
doors of the Council chamber. The schemaza or drafts of the 
proposed decrees placed from time to time in their hands were 
on no account to be divulged. It was a game of hide-and- 
seek between bishops and newspaper correspondents. Sundry 
bishops’ chaplains or theologians suspected of conveying intel- 
ligence to the enemy were summarily dismissed the city. Yet 
fragments of information now and again oozed out, no one could 
say how. The devices resorted to in the hunt for news are 
almost incredible. Press ghouls were on the look-out to plunder 
the papers of a dying bishop as soon as the breath left his body. 
Mr. Moziey delicately reports a rumour which circulated among 
the Fathers themselves : ‘ Every bishop had two copies (of a 
schema) one of which was waste-paper. The arrangements of 
the Council account for a good deal of waste-paper. The Ger- 
mans have watched their opportunity, gone to the source, or 
rather to the issue, of things, and achieved the feat which A:neas 
besought the Cumean Sibyl to spare him.’ 

It is difficult to be serious in the review of a book in which 
the author is himself so seldom serious. Mr. Mazley had, in fact, 
a great deal of idle time on his hands. He was a reporter report- 
ing meetings to which he was not admitted, and accordingly he 
was driven to retail the rumours of the /ad/e a’hdte. He took 
his revenge by throwing himself heartily into the humours of 
the situauon. He wanders through the streets and into churches, 
listens to sermons, and reports the theological smali-taik of de- 
vout young ladies. He finds endless amusement in the many- 
coloured garments of prelates and patriarchs, and has a keen 
eye for the extravagances and littlenesses, the puerilities and 
inconsistencies, of which the Eternal City is full. The oft-told 
tale of the Corso in Carnival time is told again and in such a 
fashion that for very shame the writer pleads : ‘In relating to 
you these humbling particulars I must ask you to consider that 
1 am writing for the thirty millions, including a fair proportion 
ot women, children, persons given to trifles, and others with a 
craving for facts however small.) The most culpable ot bis 
omissions is the absence of all reference to his brother-in-law s 
famous letter denouncing the ‘insolent and aggressive faction ’ 
which was intriguing for the new agogma ; and the best of his 
descriptions is that of the crashing of the great thunderstorm 
which shook the Vatican, while in the thick darkness Pio 
Nono, by the light of a taper,‘ read the words which invested 
him with divine powers.’ liva i/ papa infaliibile / shouted the 
zealots. ‘Ah, you foolish, fat old monk,’ cries Mr. Moazley, 
‘you little think that you are rejoicing at a probable schism in 
the Church.’ So many thought or hoped. But wiser men who 
were behind the scenes saw little cause for either jubilation or 
fear. The decree was inevitable: logically it was demanded 
by the development of the system. To Dr. Dollinger and 
the few to whom history was a surer ground than theological 
speculation, objections to the dogma were insuperable. But 
such men formed an infinitesimal minority. On the other hand, 
the decree was politically harmless. Mr. Gladstone was as 
needlessly alarmed with it as Lord John Russell had been 
with the papal aggression. It might have been otherwise 
if the Pope had been granted the kind of infallibility claimed 
for him by Dr. Ward and his party. But, as it is, there are 
countless loopholes by which theologians can still escape from a 
papal bull as easily, at least, as they could before the Council 
was proclaimed. The Pope speaks infallibly only when he im- 
poses on the belief of the faithful doctrines revealed to the 
Church from the beginning. The temporal sovereignty of the 
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papacy, the liberty of the press, the legality of trade strikes, or 
the hypotheses of some recent German metaphysics, can hardly 
have formed the matter of the apostolic instructions primitive. 
Ultramontanes have admitted that if the Pope were not declared 
infallible in minor censures, short of heresy, the decree would 
be worthless. The action of the Vatican assembly has widened 
the breach between dogma and history, and thereby increased, 
as Cardinal Newman feared it would, the difficulties of Roman 
controversialists. It has made the holding of councils in the 
future an impossibility or an absurdity. It mightily pleased 
one old man, but it is hard to say that it did one iota of good 
either to the world at large or to the Roman Church. 


OLD AND NEW 


In spite of the prize-ring’s decay and the peculiar antics of 
the Pelican and Ormonde Clubs, there is still a respect for 
boxing in the land ; and now, as heretofore, the British youth 
learns to use his fists as well as to conjugate his Greek verbs. 
The third volume of the Lzdrary of Sports and Games (Lon- 
don : Bell), edited by Mr. Ernest Bell, is devoted to the various 
methods of offence and defence respected by Englishmen ; 
and though the teaching of books must always be supple- 
mented by practical instruction and experience, there is some- 
thing to be learned from wise exposition. The illustrations 
are admirably lucid, and, if the text fail sometimes of ex- 
pressiveness, they are sufficient in themselves to test the 
form and progress of the amateur. With ‘The Badminton 
Library’ the new series does not compete. 
more useful and less interesting. 
is its weak point. 
survey of the sport, debatable points at least have been 
cleared by reference to the exploits of heroes dead and gone. 
Messrs. Allanson-Winn and Phillips-Wolley, who have written 
the monographs on boxing, fencing, and single-stick, take a 
sternly practical view of their performance. Theydo not regard 
their arts merely as branches of sport, but are always mindful 
of the possibility of street-encounters. Mr. Winn gives some 
most valuable hints concerning the miserable tactics of the 
London rough, and even does not forget the fighting capabili- 
ties of the umbrella. The harmless ‘Gamp’ may become a 
formidable weapon in the hands of an expert. ‘If you have the 
handle in your right hand and the left hand grasps the silk (or 
alpaca) not more than a foot from the point, it will be most 
effective to use the forward and upward strokes with the point 
for the faces and the back thrusts with the handle for the 
bodies.’ Who would care to face an umbrella thus wielded ? 
The excellent chapters on ‘ Wrestling’ are by Mr. Walter 
Armstrongs, who has analysed the various styles with masterly 


It is at once 
Indeed, disdain of history 
If space would not permit a systematic 


comprehension. 
Mr. D. G. Brinton’s Races and Peoples (New York: Hodges. 
London: Kegan Paul) is a brief, clear, and comprehensive 


view of the field of ethnography from its present outposts, 
The standpoint 
many of the theories are Mr. Brinton’s 
own ; for which cause his own skull may be hung as a trophy 
in some other man’s museum. 
ling. Once, not so long ago, we looked to the Caucasus or 
to Central Asia as the cradle of the white races ; then the 
point of departure was shifted to the head-waters of the Dnieper 
and the shores of the Baltic : now we are told that the distri- 
buting centre and prime ‘ area of characterisation’ have always 
been where they are still found in greatest strength and purity 

in the extreme west of Europe and its attachment, North 
Africa, Here, in pre-glacial times, were found the climatic 
conditions that enabled our simian ancestors to descend from 
their trees, stand upright, drop their tails, and begin to chip 
flints and form speech; and the on-coming of the glaciers 
shaped and seasoned the race that has conquered the world. 
Proceeding to peer into the future—a dangerous thing for the 
ethnographist—-Mr. Brinton sees a time when the whole of 
the temperate regions of the earth will be in the possession 
of the descendants of the ‘ Eurafrican’ race ; while tropical 
countries will probably be inhabited and cultivated under their 
control by a cross between the Negro and the Mongolian. 

In a seventeenth volume M. Elisée Reclus’ Nouvelle Géo- 
graphic Universelle (Paris: Hachette) rolls its slow length 
from the banks of the Rio Grande to the Panama Canal, and 


given in the form of a series of lectures. 
is American, and 


Some of his findings are start- 
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then, taking to the waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea, carries us from island to island of the Greater and 
Lesser Antilles. On every other leaf of the tome of a thou- 
sand pages you come on charts of bays and harbours where 
Spanish conquerors or buccaneers, or the fleets of Benbow and 
of Nelson, have trysted ; plans of volcanic vents that have 
rained down fire and brimstone on the ancient and modern in- 
habitants of Central America, and of canals and railways that 
have played still worse havoc with the property of European 
sketches of primitive Indian life and of Aztec and 
Hispano-American architecture, of the culture of the maguey 
and the cane, of ranching and of coral and sponge fishing. The 
pick of the scientific, historical, and economic facts relating to 
Central America and the West Indies is here, with a good 
spice of the romance native to these countries. Like the pre- 
ceding volumes of this monumental work, it is a marvel of the 
industrious collection and vivid presentation of geographical 
matter. 
addition to 1g! ‘intercalary’ charts and 75 


investors : 


Contained in it are some beautiful coloured maps, in 
full-page illustra- 


tions. M. Reclus occasionally deviates into Central American 
politics ; and here, as you might expect, the light in him burns 
dim. He pays to the Monroe Doctrine such a superstitious 


regard as the old discoverers gave the Bull of Alexander VI. 
British Honduras is ours only while Za doctrine de Monroe is 
getting up steam, and will be ours not a day after the Spanish 
Americans are strong and united enough to put in force the 
sacred principle, ‘America for the Americans.’ That day, to 
judge by a survey of the politics and finance of New, Spain, is 
still a good way off. 

We have also received an excellent manual on Numismatica 
(Milan : 
trations ; a new edition, being the second, of Lives of Twelve 
Good Men Murray), 
new edition, being the second, of tudes sur la Rage et la 
Méthode Pasteur journal de Médecine de Paris), by 
Dr. Lutaud ; 
Years Ago ‘London: a pamphlet on Uniform 
Imperial Postag by R. J. and 
the first number of 7he Economic Fournal (London: Mac- 
capital 


Hoepli), by Solone Ambrosoli, with sufficient illus- 


London : by John William Burgon ; a 


Paris : 
a sixpenny edition of Charles Kingsley’s 7wo 
Viacmillan 
Beadon ; 


London: Cassell), 


millan), edited by F. Y. Edgeworth, containing some 
articles. 
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IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 


Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
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[ NDIA. CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimrTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnigatly BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, . ; = BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, 3RISBANE, , 56 
RANGOON, ROCKHAMPTON, . 7 
KURRACHEE, ZANZIBAR, . ; 5 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 


INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


ery Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawss & Co., 13 Austin-friars. E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 


Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, ete. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display thro ughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d.: two packets, 2s. 2d. four packets, 


Other Collections of Choice home Seeds, 





2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 

‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.’—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 
DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 

LILIUM AURATUM. 

The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summet and 


autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THs NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 


* Joan ForpaCo, + 


China 49 princes stREET CLASS 
¥ EDINBURGH 


Continue to Offer the High Class Stock of the late firm of 


JAMES DICKSON & CO. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
OUR COFFEES 




















is D Han , VERNON BLACKBURN. ; 
oo teen W.B si Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
Ghee aaeine td Aiea a and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
Cuan Memnneen. Suetinie tates Cameonmes. aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
J. MacLaren CopBan. J. M. Barrie. with Chicory only when ordered. 
Sheriff CAMPION. FRANCIS WATT. ; 
HuGuH HALIBURTON. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
= ~ ¢ , 4 | 
- Ww. a Figen KIPLING. FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
ORACE HuTCHINSON. S. STEPNIAK. } 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 9 ae suet. STREET, and EDINBURGH. 
sel Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHBRSON. May KENDALL. 79 Q ' 
ALICE MEYNELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. ANDREW LANG. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. James Payn. ML Ss Ss B oO Y L E, 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. EveERARD. SEWI NG AN D KN ITT! NG MACH | N E AG ENT, 
[THOMAS MACKAY Sir HERBERT MAxweELL, M.P. Has Removed to Larger Premises, 
Etc. Etc. 
— 11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 
a een ee Se, Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
89 which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— : 
' BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 
R. L. STEVENSON. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
is JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. Joun Moxey. 1! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Lord ROSEBERY. AUGUSTE RopIN. 
ie Henry Du Pr& LABOUCHERE. Sir Josern EpGar BosHm. 
J. A. Froupe. A: &. I 
Wat WHITMAN. W. S. GILBERT. anieet 
| Joseru LISTER. CHARLES KEENE. 
S H. M. STANLEY. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
H. Ripgek HAGGARD. W. D. HowE.ts. 
— Tom Morris. The Loxp Justice-GENERAL. 
HENRIK IBSEN. GEORGE LEwISs. 
), ROBERT BROWNING. WiiiraM BLAck. 
M. CHARCOT. ‘GENERAL’ Bootn. 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET 


The Duke oF ARGYLL. 
Henry IRVING. 

Pore LEo x1 

.) ForTUNE bu BolsGcosRY. 
ANDREW LANG. 


Mark TWAIN. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 

w CARNEGIE. 


Rupo-pu VircHow. Citizen ANDRE 









JOHANNES BRAHMS. SALVINI 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
ly A. G. EIFFEL. Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
ly General Sir FrepericK ROBERTS. G. J. Goscuen. 
GEORGE R. Sims. Lorp TENNYSON. Bi 
Archdeacon FARRAR. R. H. Hurron. ‘e 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. JouN BuRNS Seedsmen ~ Seedsmen 
General Lorp Wo tskvey, V.C. Mr. Fox PREston. 
Sir J. E. Mivats. CogurLin DY DY 
F. J. FURNIVALL. WILLIAM Morris is ; 
The Lorp Curer- Justice. Dr. Kocn. special Special 
y Sir CHarLes HALLE. Justin M‘CarTuy. 
all Cardinal NEWMAN. Sir GEORGE GREY Royal Royal 
‘ Gvp. Sir HENRY PARKES. 
_ Sir James HANNEN. DuUMAS ‘THE SECOND. Warrants Warrants 
W. E. GLapsTone. rHomas Harpy. 
Cardinal Manninc. ALFRED Ginn To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
he Count Von MOLTKE. 
: Tllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bo okstalls at the following R:z aaa Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
| : also of the principal Newsagents. 
od 
=e / THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 


: Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Norick TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


le THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. om 
aturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET 


. /_ | hn WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


OFFICES: (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 




















- 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

r 9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 

YT 

: JOHN DREW, Belford a Works, 
, BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH 


: Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Bstimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag hase 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


{SINGER'S “+ 


OR ON HIRE 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis. 


Liberal Allowance 
“3 MA C HIN E S 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—-To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 








The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes a food at once agreeable See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINGS, 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 
ment of the Young. etc. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 











GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN'S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SaLispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to 20: by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 248, each 




















CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
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WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFIEES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 








